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HISPANIA 


VotumE II March, 1919 NuMBER 2 


LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS Y LOS PAISES DE HABLA 
ESPANOLA 


(Address delivered at the Second Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, December 28, 1918, in New York.) 


Por fin cumplo con una promesa hecha a nuestro distinguido 
Presidente, el Sr. Wilkins, no cumplida por causas ajenas a mi 
voluntad, pero reiterada con el mayor deseo de pagar la deuda de 
gratitud ya contraida por la distincidn que se me hace. 

Vengo hoy a cambiar impresiones con vosotros, individuos de la 
\sociacion Americana de Maestros de Espafiol, no a hablaros con 
una autoridad de que carezco, sino a exponer ante vosotros, que 
seguis con interés y carifio la carrera del profesorado, algunas 
consideraciones que puedan serviros de estimulo en la ensefianza del 
castellano, uno de los idiomas mas hermosos, como musica, como 
expresion del pensamiento, como lengua comercial, de las tres 
cuartas partes de nuestra América. 

Esta guerra, imperdonable por la sin razon, la crueldad, la 
maldad con que se ha Ilevado a cabo, ha venido a ensefiarnos que la 
solidaridad de nuestras instituciones publicas depende de la soli- 
daridad de nuestras relaciones de amigos, de vecinos, de correli- 
gionarios politicos. Estas relaciones que deben tener como base un 
perfecto conocimiento de nuestras costumbres, nuestras modalidades, 
nuestra psicologia, nuestras necesidades de la vida diaria, tienen 
que descansar sobre las bases de una comprensiOn mutua de lo que 
somos y lo que aspiramos a ser. 

Y mientras no nos entendamos, mientras no nos acerquemos unos 
a otros por medio del lenguaje que traduce los pensamientos, habra 
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siempre desconfianzas, suspicacias, errores que las necesidades de 
momento nos obligaran quizas a tolerar, pero que no se olvidaran 
e iran amontonandose y creciendo y fermentando hasta producir anti- 
patias injustas y enemistades que no tienen raz6n para existir. 

Son los Estados Unidos de América la mas antigua de nuestras 
republicas, vy las otras del continente tomaron como base al estable- 
cerse la constitucion de aquélla. No entraré a discutir si, como dicen 
algunos, en la aplicacion de muchas de esas bases anduvimos mas 0 
menos ligeros, nosotros los hispano-americanos; ésta es materia de 
otro orden, que bien podemos dejar a los historiadores, juriscon- 
sultos y amantes de controversias politicas. Baste para mi 
proposito decir que, si tomamos como modelo de nuestras republicas 
la carta fundamental de la mayor de las del continente, esa identidad 
de instituciones es natural que traiga identidad de intereses, ya que 
todos ocupamos el mismo hemisferio y que podemos como vecinos, 
mas 0 menos remotos, conservar relaciones de mutuo provecho en 
todos los ordenes. 

Los Estados Unidos, que por su extension territorial, las riquezas 
de su suelo, la diligencia de sus habitantes, la solidez y estabilidad 
de sus instituciones, es hoy el pais industrial mas préspero del uni- 
verso, para su vida diaria, para sus industrias, para conservar sus 
riquezas, necesita de los productos, las materias primas, los mine- 
rales, que abundan en la América tropical y subtropical. Estas a 
su vez no pueden pasarse, para su propio desarrollo interno, sin los 
productos industriales que les hacen falta para explotar con ventaja 
los frutos de sus riquezas naturales. 

Ha sido hasta hoy obstaculo para el establecimiento de mayores 
lazos comerciales con los Estados Unidos la competencia europea 
en la América Espafiola, competencia a la cual este pais no ha sabido 
oponer los medios que sus rivales han puesto en juego para ganarse 
la buena voluntad, la amistad y hasta la gratitud comercial de los 
hispano-americanos. 

Es cierto que este descuido de parte del comerciante, el fabri- 
cante, el capitalista, el banquero y el mismo politico americano—o 
estadunidense como hoy ha comenzado a llamarse el hijo de esta 
grande, hermosa y valiente republica—tiene explicacion. Cuando se 
recuerda que desde hace apenas medio siglo—después de la Guerra 
Civil separatista—todos los esfuerzos de los Estados Unidos se 
concentraron en la reconstruccién del pais y el desarrollo de sus 
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riquezas e industrias, no puede uno menos de admirar ese espiritu 
de trabajo y resoluciOn al que se debe la enorme prosperidad de que 
disfruta. 

Pero mientras este desarrollo se efectuaba, los grandes centros 
industriales, monetarios, comerciales de Europa extendian sus rela- 
ciones ya de muy antiguo establecidas en todos los pueblos de la 
\mérica Espanola, abrian nuevas casas de comercio, y con estos 
nuevos créditos a los comerciantes y productores de alli, cuyos 
gustos y necesidades estudiaban, cuyos caprichos satisfacian com- 
placientes, cuyas costumbres respetaban, cuya sociedad frecuentaban 
en términos de igualdad y camaraderia, y con cuyas familias se 
enlazaban fundando nuevos hogares honorables y respetados. 

Para esta conquista comercial y social se contaba con un arma 
poderosa, el conocimiento de la lengua espafiola, el idioma de la 
mayoria de los paises de la América del Sud. Era el espafiol el que 
servia para las necesidades del trafico comercial, el que se empleaba 
para conservar las relaciones sociales, el vehiculo del pensamiento a 
través del cual se conocia la naturaleza intima de pueblos de otra 
raza y de otras costumbres. 

Y como se entendian unos y otros, fueron desapareciendo 
desconfianzas y suspicacias, y naciendo simpatias, amistades y 
respeto mutuos, y se establecian créditos y se facilitaban las opera- 
ciones mercantiles. Debido a estas relaciones y el deseo, estimulado 
por el comerciante extranjero, de hacer viajes a Europa, los 
comerciantes de la América Espafiola enviaban luego a sus hijos a 
educarse en aquellos centros de cultura. 

Con este sistema se hacian mas fuertes los lazos de amistad entre 
unos y otros, y se iba imponiendo poco a poco la cultura moderna 
europea en el corazOn de nuestras sociedades, de origen europeo 
ellas mismas, en nuestras costumbres, en nuestra literatura, y como 
consecuencia inevitable, nuestras relaciones de comercio se ex- 
tendian y hacian mas importantes. 

Desde hace cerca de treinta afios, en realidad desde que se cele- 
bro en Washington el Primer Congreso Panamericano, convocado 
por James G. Blaine, a la sazén Secretario de Estado de los Estados 
Unidos, comenzé a tomar cuerpo en este pais la idea de fomentar el 
comercio con la América Espafiola. La llamada entonces Oficina 
Internacional de las Reptblicas Americanas—hoy Union Panameri- 
cana—fué creada por ese primer Congreso a propuesta del delegado 
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de Colombia, con el objeto de facilitar datos e informaciones co- 
merciales y financieras de todo género acerca de todos los paises del 
hemisferio americano. 

Como ha cumplido la Union Panamericana, no hay para que 
decirlo, basta citar el hecho de que las conferencias subsiguientes 
la han reorganizado dos veces, a medida que ha ido creciendo y 
cobrando dignidad la institucion, que hoy cuenta con un edificio 
propio, para cuya construccion contribuy6 generosamente el filantro- 
po Carnegie, lo mismo que todas las reptblicas del hemisferio ameri- 
cano, las cuales acuden con una subvencion anual a su manteni- 
miento y mejora. 

El Palacio de la Union Panamericana en Washington, ademas 
de su valor moral, puesto que representa nobles ideales de paz, 
confraternidad e igualdad, es una de las joyas arquitectonicas de la 
Capital de los Estados Unidos, sin rival ni parecido en el pais. Hoy 
tiene en su biblioteca 40,000 voliimenes acerca del movimiento 
legislativo, econdmico, comercial, industrial y politico de las 20 
republicas de la América del Sud, su historia y mucho de su litera- 
tura. Publica mensualmente, en cuatro ediciones separadas, un 
Boletin en espanol, inglés, portugués y francés, que son las lenguas 
de las Américas, y tiene un personal muy competente para la 
informacion, el cual esta al servicio de cuantos solicitan datos rela- 
tivos a los 21 paises que componen la Union. Con los elementos que 
alli existen podemos seguir paso a paso el desarrollo de las rela- 
ciones, de todo genero, entre los Estados Unidos y el resto de las 
naciones de América. Asi cumple la Union Panamericana la pro- 
paganda que le esta encomendada; pero ésta no estaria completa sin 
la gestion personal, incansable del Director General, el sefor Bar- 
rett, que no pierde ocasion de dar a conocer, ya de palabra, ya por 
escrito, el tesoro de riquezas y oportunidades que para el fomento 
de la politica de la mejor inteligencia y del comercio y el bienestar 
material de todas las republicas, existen en cada una de ellas. 

Convencida de la necesidad urgente de acercar mas y mas cada dia 
a todos los pueblos del continente americano por medio de vinculos que 


no sean solamente los creados por el intercambio de mercancias y 
de capitales, no ha cesado la Union Panamericana de promover de 
cuantos modos ha podido el establecimiento de otras corrientes 
sociales que se resuelvan en sentimientos de verdadera simpatia, en 
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aprecio sincero, del valor moral y de la cultura de pueblos que, si 
son de diferentes razas y lenguas, tienen los mismos ideales y viven 
en el mismo hemisferio. 

Estos anhelos han hallado eco simpatico entre los hombres de 
buena voluntad y visidn serena de toda la América, y asi hemos 
visto sucederse, con sede en distintos paises, reuniones interna- 
cionales, importantisimas, de Orden general como las llamadas 
Conferencias Vanamericanas, y congresos panamericanos médi- 
cos, cientificos, comerciales y financieros, escolares y otros. En 
estas reuniones, a donde han concurrido hombres eminentes de 
cada una de las naciones de América, aportando cada cual la mas 
alta expresion de cultura del pais que representa, se han formado 
nuevas amistades, se han discutido problemas de interés cientifico, 
juridico, econdmico, bajo diferentes aspectos, segtin la necesidad 
de cada cual, estableciendo bases de mayor acercamiento y de esa 
igualdad que debe existir entre pueblos que la Naturaleza ha 
puesto en un mismo continente, que tienen rasgos histdricos en 
comun, y comparten los mismos ideales ‘politicos, que pueden 
servirse mutuamente para su mayor provecho y bienestar material. 

Las Conferencias Panamericanas han recomendado, como via 
de mayor acercamiento, la fundacion de una Oficina’ de Educa- 
cién en Washington encargada de buscar y establecer las bases 
de una corriente educativa entre los pueblos de América de 
lenguas derivadas del latin y el de habla inglesa. En este pro- 
grama entra naturalmente la popularizacioén del estudio del 
castellano y el portugués en los Estados Unidos, y del inglés en 
la América del Sud, y el mejor conocimiento de la historia, la 
literatura y la vida de nuestros pueblos todos. 

La guerra europea ha venido a entorpecer el desarrollo del 
plan, como lo recomiendan los Congresos Cientificos Panameri- 
canos. Pero en el empefio de cumplir hasta donde sea hacedero 
con recomendaciones de tanta importancia, en la Unidn Pan- 
‘americana de Washington se ha creado una Seccién de Educacién, la 
cual ha venido trabajando por establecer las bases de un verdadero 
intercambio escolar y educativo en lo que algunos llaman Pan- 
América. Hasta hoy se ha logrado conseguir que 50 institu- 
ciones de los Estados Unidos ofrezcan instruccién gratuita a 
estudiantes sudamericanos que lIlenen las condiciones regla- 
mentarias para ingresar a aquellos planteles de educaci6n, y durante 
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el alo que va a comenzar, ya mas normalizada la situacion mundial. 
algunos estudiantes vendran a este pais, debido exclusivamente a los 
esfuerzos hechos por la Seccion de Educacion. 

Ha sido materia de interés y correspondencia de la Seccion e! 
fomentar el estudio del espanol en los Estados Unidos y el inglés 
en la América Hispana, a fin de qua mas adelante se pueda estable- 
cer un intercambio de estudiantes y profesores para cimentar mejor 
nuestras relaciones de todo género. 

Ademas de las dificultades econémicas con las cuales se tendria 
que luchar para establecer este canje de estudiantes y profesores, 
una vez obtenido el cambio, es materia de importancia inestimable 
el conocimiento del espafiol por parte de los que en los Estados 
Unidos hubieran de beneficiarse de las lecciones y conferencias de 
los profesores de canje. También el conocimiento del idioma facili- 
taria desde luego el trabajo de los estudiantes que fuesen a la 
America Hispana. Pero se me ocurre que si tal sistema de canje 
se ha de poner en practica, los primeros llamados a gozar de esas 
ventajas habrian de ser los maestros de espanol, que con buen cono- 
cimiento de la lengua podrian ir a perfeccionarse a Sud América, 
mientras ensefan alli el inglés o alguna otra materia en inglés. 

Y al llegar aqui me viene al recuerdo una creencia que algunos 
maestros de espafiol parecen alimentar, no sé si por el deseo de 
dlistinguirse de los demas o porque en realidad asi lo crean; hablo 
de la ocurrencia de que el espanol que se habla en la América 
Hispana es distinto del que se usa en la peninsula espafiola. De 
aqui que algunos crean que sea necesario ensenar el idioma como se 
habla en Sud América, en vez de la manera como se habla en Espana, 
mientras que otros opinan lo contrario. 

Como no he venido a esta grata reunion a entrar en discusiones filo- 
logicas, me limitaré a consignar en rasgos generales lo que ya sabéis 
todos, que el espanol no es mas que uno; que las diferencias que 
puedan existir en el empleo y aun en la diversa significacion de 
algtin vocablo es obra del uso, del medio ambiente y a veces de la 


ignorancia ; que el idioma escrito es uno mismo y las variantes que se 
hayan podido introducir en la ortografia son de tan ligera im- 
portancia que cualquiera las comprende; que en cada uno de los 
paises de la América Hispana hay de uso diario y corriente palabras 
de origen local, que los espanoles conquistadores aceptaron desde 
luego, o bien porque los nativos las entendian o porque ellos mismos 
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no conocian otro equivalente, ya por ignorancia, ya porque no 
existiera por aplicarse a algo nuevo que en Espafia no habia; que la 
América Hispana no fué poblada por espajioles de un mismo pueblo, 
sino que acudieron a ella vascos, andaluces, castellanos, aragoneses, 
catalanes,—en fin, de todas las provincias de Espafia, y dejaron alli 
sus modos de decir, su manera de pronunciar; y por ultimo, que 
si aplicamos igual razonamiento al inglés tal y como se escribe y se 
habla en Inglaterra, madre del idioma, y en cada una de sus colonias 
y dependencias, en los Estados Unidos y cada uno de los estados 
que lo componen, tendremos iguales diferencias de palabras, pro- 
nunciacion, y ortografia. 

El espafiol clasico es uno, y de estudiar un idioma se debe 
aprender el que consagra como bueno el uso de los doctos ; lo demas 
es cuestion de detalles, a veces demasiado pueriles para merecer 
importancia. 

Supongo que la mayoria de los que estudian espafiol lo hacen mas 
desde el punto de vista comercial que del cientifico. La América 
Hispana, que siempre ha ofrecido un campo fértil y productivo para 
los que han sabido explotarlo, sélo aguarda la industria, el capital, 
el esfuerzo del que quiera desarrollar sus riquezas. Para lograr ese 
fin es el espafiol elemento de absoluta necesidad, y si antes lo ha sido, 
mas lo es hoy, pues alli esta el campo en donde el comerciante y el 
banquero han de hallar cuanto se necesita para esta nueva era de 
progreso y reconstruccién que ha de venir después de la guerra. 
El que vaya a la América Hispana, si conoce el espafiol, obtendra 
ventajas que no puede alcanzar el que ignore el idioma, por mas que 
sea una maravilla, un genio en el arte de hacer negocios. 

Para estrechar las relaciones que existen entre los Estados 
Unidos y los paises de habla espafiola, tenéis vosotros un elemento 
poderoso y principal, la ensefianza del idioma que abrira a quienes 
lo posean las puertas de los hogares y el corazon de los habitantes 
de todos los paises que tienen y conservan con orgullo la lengua de 
la cual dijo Carlos V que habia sido hecha para hablar con los 
dioses ; aquélla en que se ha escrito el libro mas humano y hermoso 
de las edades, “El inmortal Don Quijote’; en que se han cantado 
las hazafias del primero de los Capitanes, “El Cid”; que ha servido 
para consignar la historia del descubrimiento y la conquista de un 
continente. Lengua que por su flexibilidad, su armonia, su belleza, 
es como un instrumento musico que da todos los matices de la gama 
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de los sentimientos y pasiones humanas, y asi rie como llora, es 
humilde en la oracién y valiente en el poema épico, profunda en la 
filosofia y ligera en el canto, colorido en la pintura, pero siempre 
sonora, siempre fiel y rica intérprete de las variadas sensaciones. 

Una lengua de tanta importancia sirve asi para el comercio como 
para la ciencia, y siendo, como es, la expresion de mas de 51 millones 
de habitantes, en la América quien llegue a adquirirla no sdlo tendra 
un guia que le lleve de una en otra sensacion, de uno a otro descu- 
brimiento, sino que ampliara su educacion, acrecentara su fortuna. 
y, extendiendo el angulo de la vision humana e intelectual, adquirira 
una nueva personalidad que completara la suya propia. 

Y ya que tenéis la palabra magica que ha de abrir esos nuevos 
horizontes, debéis animaros a llevar adelante el interés por esos 
pueblos, esas civilizaciones que se extienden al sur mas alla de 
vuestras fronteras terrestres y maritimas ; y debéis hacerlo animados 
no solo de un sentimiento generoso de confraternidad, sino en bene- 
ficio de los grandes problemas que ha de traer la nueva era de paz. 

Tiempo es de que se establezca de manera sistematica el estudio 
de la historia, la geografia y la literatura de la América Hispana, 
como materia importante del programa educativo de las escuelas se- 
cundarias y de los colegios del pais. 

Los Estados Unidos han salido ya, impulsados por su propio 
desarrollo industrial, asi como obligados por las circunstancias de la 
guerra mundial, de esa vida de centralizacion que han venido soste- 
niendo atraidos por su propia fuerza productiva, que bastaba para 
todo. Esa era la época del desarrollo interno del pais, y como éste 
ha aleanzado un grado eminente las miradas del ciudadano de los 
Estados Unidos buscan hoy otros horizontes. Por esto es que el 
sistema de educaciOn estadunidense tiende de algun tiempo a esta 
parte a abarcar materias que antes merecian poca atencion, y que 
por no tener mayor aplicacion en la practica de la vida diaria eran 
solo consideradas como materias de adorno. 

La influencia que ha de ejercer en todas las esferas de actividad 
del pais la vuelta de esos centenares de miles de hombres que por 
la primera vez en su vida se han podido dar cuenta de que el mundo 
va un poco mas alla de su pueblo o de su radio de accion, sera de 
una importancia inconcebible en el porvenir de los Estados Unidos. 
Estos valientes que han cruzado los mares y han expuesto sus vidas 
en defensa de derechos atropellados y de ideales nobles y generosos, 
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al volver al hogar traeran consigo nuevas ideas, nuevas ambiciones 
y un espiritu de tolerancia, que solo se adquiere fuera de los limites 
del pais, vy que se arraiga en el corazon después de sufrir las 
amarguras de la adversidad y de pasar por el crisol del dolor humano. 

Estamos, pues, a las puertas de un periodo de reconstruccion, no 
solamente comercial sino de ideales, de educacién, de amplitud de 
miras y de juicios humanos. EI criterio de superioridad de razas, 
fundado en la ignorancia de lo que pasa en el mundo y en discre- 
pancias de gustos y costumbres, desaparecera para ser reemplazado 
con el de la igualdad del mérito, basado en una verdadera aprecia- 
cidn de los esfuerzos ajenos, debida al conocimiento de la lengua, 
la historia y la psicologia de otros pueblos y otros hombres. 

En vuestras manos esta, sefiores profesores de espafiol, el dar 
impulso a ese movimiento, y es por eso que la obra que os esta 
encomendada ha despertado un eco simpatico en mi corazon de 
hispano-americano y en mi interés como encargado de la Seccion de 
Educacion de la Union Panamericana. Vengo, pues, a ofreceros 
mis parabienes como hispano-americano y toda mi cooperacion en 
mi caracter oficial. 


Francisco J. YANEs, 


Subdirector de la Union Panamericana 
WasHINcTON, D. C. 

















SPANISH-AMERICAN POETS OF TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


I. RusEn Dario 


The choice of a subject for this first of a series of studies in 
recent Spanish American poetry is easily made. Chronologically, 
priority of treatment might well be claimed by three poets, Gutiérrez 
Najera of Mexico, José Asuncion Silva of Colombia and Julian del 
Casal of Cuba, but their claims are more than counterbalanced by 
those of Rubén Dario, the recently deceased poet of Nicaragua. He 
is undoubtedly the most important poet in recent Spanish literature 
and is, moreover, the best representative of all the recent tendencies 
in the poetry of Spain and of Spanish America. 

Literary movements in the last fifty years, especially in poetry, 
have followed each other in rapid succession. The last of the great 
Romanticists were forced into the background by the classical re- 
action ; the Parnassiens held the field for a time and then gave way 
to the Décadents and Symbolistes, known generally as the Modern- 
istas in Spanish America and in Spain. Then, finally, in the early 
years of the present century, the Modernistas had to give way to 
the young poets of today, the “New Poets’ as they are sometimes 
called for lack of a better name. The fact that these move- 
ments were of short duration makes it possible to study their 
essential characteristics in the poetry produced by one versatile 
writer during his short life of less than fifty years ; in the successive 
volumes of Dario’s poetry, particularly in those entitled Azul... 
(1888), Prosas Profanas (1896), Cantos de Vida y Esperanza 
(1905), excellent examples of all these literary tendencies may be 
found. 

Born in the Republic of Nicaragua in 1867, Rubén Dario spent 
only a small part of his life in his native country; just as, in spirit, 
he wandered at will through all ages of the past, so in body he so- 
journed for longer or shorter periods of time in many parts of the 
world, Travel was a vital necessity for his restless spirit, “navigare 
necesse est” the device on his shield. 
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Por atavismo griego o por fenicia influencia, 

siempre he sentido en mi ansia de navegar, 

y Jason me ha legado su sublime experiencia 

y el sentir en mi vida los misterios del mar. (Retorno, 1909.) 


Throughout his wanderings and sojournings in many parts of the 
world literature absorbed his intellectual and spiritual energy, and 
numerous volumes of poetry, critical essays and impressions of 
travel give proof of his continued literary activity from his early 
years until his death in 1916. 

A precocious child, imaginative and impressionable, he began to 
write poetry almost as soon as he could write at all, and his poems 
finding their way into the press, before he had completed his thir- 
teenth year he became known in his country as “el poeta nifio.” 
With his entrance into journalism in 1881 began his wanderings 
through the New World and the Old. In 1888 we find him in Chile, 
where he published in that year Asul..., a collection of short 
stories and poems that laid a firm foundation for his reputation in 
literature. Shortly afterwards he joined the staff of one of the 
most widely known newspapers of the New World, La Nacion, of 
Argentina, the newspaper that took him to Buenos Aires for many 
years and that supplied him with the means of travel and sojourn 
in Europe. In the pages of La Nacién appeared first most of the 
articles of literary criticism and impressions of travel that were col- 
lected later in his numerous volumes of prose. His native country 
supplemented from time to time the means of livelihood and the 
honors he gained by his pen. In 1892 he was one of the delegates 
sent by Nicaragua to the Colombian celebrations in Madrid. For 
some time he served his country as consul in Paris; for a shorter 
time he was Nicaraguan Minister in Madrid. In 1906 he attended 
the third Pan-American Conference at Rio Janeiro as secretary of the 
Nicaraguan delegation. In the winter of 1914-1915 he came from 
Spain to this country in the cause of international peace and closer 
Pan-American relations. II] health took him to his native country, 
where he died in the following year. 

Turning now to his literary productions, we find little to detain 
us in his first volume of precocious verse, Epistolas y Poemas, of 
importance only in the study of the gradual evolution of a clever 
imitator of the French and Spanish poets of the preceding genera- 
tion into the strongly individualistic leader of the Modernistas. The 
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poems of his next volume, Los Abrojos, indicate a transference of 
his allegiance from Victor Hugo and Zorrilla to Bécquer and 
Campoamor. The influence of his models is still apparent, although 
the introduction of a more personal note into some of the poems 
shows that he is on the way toward independence. Composed in 
brief moments of relaxation from his arduous journalistic duties in 
Santiago de Chile and written in the manner of Campoamor’s 
Humoradas, many of these short poems are filled with the bitterness 
and cynicism of a young man upon whom disillusionment has come 
with the first close contact with the real world, “las amarguras, los 
duelos, los desengafios y anhelos” of a young man of twenty. For- 
tunately, this mood of skepticism, moral agitation and despondency 
did not outlive his twentieth year; a different mood is that of the 
following year when he published the collection of poems, Asul..., 
beginning : 

Mes de rosas. Van mis rimas 

en ronda a la vasta selva 

a recoger miel y aromas 

en las flores entreabiertas. 


This small volume of prose and poetry, its title suggested by 
Victor Hugo’s well-known remark, “L’art, c’est l’azure,” gained for 
Ruben Dario a firm foothold in the literary world of Spain and 
Spanish America. Juan Valera gave it a warm welcome in one of 
his Cartas Americanas, finding everything in it admirable except its 
title and the strong French influence. In his analysis of the six 
beautiful poems of the volume he called attention to the literary 
qualities that place them in the Parnassian school of poetry; their 
smooth versification, highly polished, though apparently spontane- 
ous; their clear-cut, carefully-chiseled images; the author’s cosmo- 
politanism and intimate familiarity with many literatures ; the entire 
absence of any moral or didactic purpose. He found in them little 
to disturb the conservative critic; and indeed it may be said that it 
is necessary to study them from the vantage ground of our present 
knowledge of Dario’s leadership, in order to see working in them the 
leaven that was to change, by gradual evolution, the conventional 
poet of Epistolas y Poemas of 1885 into the Modernista of the 
Prosas Profanas of 1896. 

It is in the prose selections of Azul... that we find unmistakable 
signs of a literary revolution, literary qualities that place the author 
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among the great masters of contemporary Spanish prose, Valle 
Inclan, Benavente, José Enrique Roddo. In the content of these 
prose selections, fantastic, idealistic impressions, rather than stories 
in the ordinary sense, it is still the poet that creates. In El Velo de 
la Reina Mab, the fairy queen, overhearing the complaints of the 
four disconsolate artists, “del fondo de su carro, hecho de una sola 
perla, tomo un velo azul, casi impalpable, como formado de suspiros, 
o de mirados de angeles rubios y pensativos. Y aquel velo era el 
velo de los suefios, que hacen ver la vida de color de rosa. Y con 
él envolvié a los cuatro hombres flacos, barbudos e impertinentes,” 
who then joyously and hopefully resumed their tasks. In El Rey 
Burgués, the poor poet, with his high ideals and aspirations, can find 
no means of gaining a livelihood in the kingdom of the bourgeois 
king, who turns a deaf ear to his panegyric of the poet’s mission 
and orders him to earn his daily bread by grinding out music from 
a hand-organ; and even while performing this humble task he is 
neglected and left to die of cold and hunger, “como gorrion que 
mata el hielo, con una sonrisa amarga en los labios, y todavia con 
la mano en el manubrio. ;Oh, mi amigo el cielo esta opaco, el aire 
frio, el dia triste. Flotan brumosas y grises melancolias . . .” 
Similar to the fine satire in E] Rey Burgués on present-day indus- 
trial civilization, with its love of luxury and ostentation, its compla- 
cent satisfaction with the mediocre in the arts, is that of El Sdtiro 
Sordo. Orpheus visits the kingdom of the Deaf Satyr, charms all 
nature with his divine harmony and offers to remain if the Satyr 
is willing. The latter consults his two advisers, the alondra and the 
asno. Unable to hear the favorable counsel of the lark, he turns to 
the ass, gravely and wisely ruminating, moving his head slowly from 
side to side. Taking this to mean dissent, the Satyr refuses to per- 
mit the sweet singer to remain. 

The innovations in the prose in which these stories were written 
were due mainly to Dario’s careful study of French writers. Valera 
noted with disapproval this strong French influence, the “galicismo 
mental,” as he termed it, and Dario himself, on page 165 of his 
Letras, confesses his indebtedness, especially to Catulle Mendeés. 
In the exquisite prose of Azul... we find flexibility, delicacy, fine 
shading, clarity and precision of expression; rhythmical flow of 
language ; absence of provincialism and of all local color, character- 
istic of the prose Modernistas. 
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When Dario went to Madrid in 1892, four years after the pub- 
lication of Azul ..., he was received with open arms by the estab- 
lished poets and critics of Spain; they still looked upon him as one 
of themselves and failed to see in him the literary revolutionist that 
was soon to overturn them from their pedestals. [Four years later, 
with the publication of his Prosas Profanas, he became the recog- 
nized leader of the new movement in literature known as Mod- 
ernismo, 

That the great change in Dario’s literary principles was a gradual 
one and that it was entirely self-conscious may be ascertained from 
a careful study of his writings. Some of the signs of change have 
been already noted in Asul..., particularly in the prose selections. 
The definition that he gives of Modernismo in the introduction that 
he wrote in 1890 for a volume of Tradiciones Peruanas by Ricardo 
Palma shows the progress he had already made in the new direc- 
tion:—“el espiritu nuevo que hoy anima a un pequefo pero tri- 
unfante y soberbio grupo de escritores y poetas de la América 
espafiola. Conviene a saber: la elevacion y la demostracion en la 
critica, con la prohibicién de que el maestro de escuela anodino y 
el pedagogo chascarrillero penetren en el templo del arte; la libertad 
y el vuelo; el triunfo de lo bello sobre lo preceptivo en la prosa, y 
la novedad en la poesia; dar color y vida y aire y flexibilidad al 
antiguo verso que sufria anquilosis, apretado entre tomados moldes 
de hierro. Por eso, él (Ricardo Palma), el impecable, el orfebre 
buscador de joyas viejas, el delicioso anticuario de frases y refranes, 
aplaude a Diaz Miron, el poderoso, y a Gutiérrez Najera, cuya 
pluma aristocratica no escribe para la burguesia literaria, y a Rafael 
Obligado, y a Puya Acal, y al chileno Tondreau, y al salvadorenio 
Gavidia, y al guatamalteco Domingo Estrada.” The critical essays 
that he collected in book form in 1893 under the title Los Raros 
showed his entire sympathy with the new movement and established 
his reputation with the Modernistas as an authoritative critic and 
a master of Spanish prose. In these excellent studies of the more 
individualistic of the older poets, that “sofador maravilloso,” Edgar 
Allen Poe, for example, and of the contemporary décadents and 
symbolistes poets of France, Verlaine, Rémy de Gourmont, Moréas, 
etc., he put before his fellow Moderinstas the literary principles that 
they should follow. His own poems written about the same time 
and collected in 1896 in the volume, Prosas Profanas, assured for 
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him leadership among the ardent young poets that were making 
Buenos Aires the literary center of the new movement. With all 
the enthusiasm of revolutionists he and his followers made their 
attack upon traditional literary principles. Recalling this period of 
his life in Buenos Aires he wrote in 1912 in his autobiography (La 
Vida de Rubén Dario escrita por el mismo, page 196), “Yo hacia 
todo el dafio que me era posible al dogmatismo hispano, al anquilo- 
samiento académico, a la tradicion hermosillesca, a lo pseudo-clasico, 
a lo pseudo-romantico, a lo pseudo-realista y naturalista, y ponia a 
mis raros de Francia, de Italia, de Inglaterra, de Rusia, de Escandi- 
navia, de Bélgica y aun de Holanda y de Portugal, sobre mi cabeza.” 

The collection of poems published in 1896 with the curious title, 
Prosas Profanas, established for all time Dario’s leadership in the 
literary movement known as E/ Modernismo in Spanish America 
and in Spain; he it was who first completely assimilated the poetic 
principles of the French symbolists and made of them an integral 
part of modern Spanish poetics. He had indeed his precursors in 
Spanish America to whom due credit should be given, the three poets 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, any one of whom might 
have disputed with Dario the title of leadership had he been per- 
mitted to live a few years longer. In the writings of these poets 
may be found almost all the innovations of the Modernistas, but in 
none of them so completely and definitely as in the writings of the 
Nicaraguan poet. 

Before Dario came into close contact with French literature, the 
violent reaction from realism and Parnassianism, known as the dé- 
cadent movement, had fallen into disrepute because of the absurd 
exaggerations and the licentious modes of living of some of its 
exponents; it had already given way to the allied, though more re- 
spectable, symbolist movement. It was this movement that had 
reached its efflorescence when the French influence upon Dario 
became strong, and in many poems of his Prosas Profanas its essen- 
tial characteristics may be found. 

First, as regards the technical aspect, we find a great change of 
permanent value to Spanish poetry, a casting off of all the rules of 
prosody that depended merely upon their age and traditional pres- 
tige for their authority. In the longer verse forms the caesural 
pause was freely shifted, and in many cases little attention was 
given to the coincidence of metrical and sense pauses. His com- 
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plete mastery of many metrical forms gave him the reputation of 
being the most skilful and versatile metrist in Spanish. This 
multiplicity of metrical forms was due more to his careful study of 
Spanish poets from the earliest times down to his own day than to 
his imitation of the bold experiments of the French symbolists or 
to his own invention. Probably very little, if anything, entirely 
new in prosody was invented by him; archaic meters were given 
new life; old and disused forms were resurrected and given new 
flexibility. Gonzalo de Berceo, Juan Ru’~, Gongora and others re- 
warded his study with many suggestions. When accused by con- 
servative critics of rashly imitating French metrical experiments, 
he could well say in his defense that he would have no fear in con- 
fessing to “cualquiera de los dos Luises 0 a Fray Gabriel Téllez.” 

His indebtedness to early Spanish poets and his extraordinary 
metrical skill have been recognized by many critics. The statement 
made by Ramon Pérez de Ayala in his Ofrenda de Espaiia a Rubén 
Dario is typical of many that might be quoted: “No hay metro 
alguno de los empleados en la poesia castellana, desde sus origenes, 
que Rubén Dario no haya conocido en su mas secreto mecanismo y 
tratado en consecuencia con peregrina gracia e insuperable maes- 
tria.” 

This breaking away from conventional forms of verse was due, 
in part, to another characteristic of symbolism, the close association 
of poetry and music. Just as Parnassianism was closely allied to 
painting and sculpture, was the poetry of color and form, symbol- 
ism had its closest affiliation with music, was the poetry of sound 
and rhythm. Unable to produce the desired musical effects by 
means of the conventional meters, the symbolists cast aside many 
of its bonds and delighted in new combinations. In Prosas Profanas 
are many masterpieces of melodious verse (Sonatina, Era un aire 
suave, Sinfonia en gris mayor), in which to the lyric melody of 
other great Spanish poets was added the suggestiveness of Wag- 
nerian music. 


This musical suggestiveness is closely associated with the chief 
characteristic of symbolism as regards content, the suggestion of 
ideas, sensations, moods, by means of symbols; by allusion merely. 
not by direct mention or description. Dario’s fine literary taste and 
capacity for self-criticism kept him from going to the absurd ex- 
treme of some of the Symbolistes and Modernistas, who attempted to 
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work out a definite scheme of sense associations, color in music. 
music in color, color and perfume in vocal sounds. Quite apparent, 
however, in his Prosas Profanas is this tendency of the symbolists, 
the result of the strong reaction from the precision and objectivism 
of the Parnassians. Many examples might be given of this sug- 
gestiveness of Wagnerian music, of this entire subjectivity, in which 
vague personal sensations have taken the place of the logical ideas 
and clear-cut images of the Parnassians. The eminent novelist 
Valle Inclan, in the preface to his Corte de Amor, ascribed this sub- 
jectivity in the Modernistas to “un vivo anhelo de personalidad,” 
because of which there was to be seen in the younger writers “mas 
empefio por expresar sensaciones que ideas. Las ideas jamas han 
sido patrimonio exclusivo de un hombre, y las sensaciones si.” 

Associated with this expression of purely personal sensations 
and the suggestiveness of symbols and sounds are other qualities in 
Prosas Profanas that are readily excused in the exquisite poetry of 
Rubén Dario, but that brought his influence into disrepute in the 
abuses of his servile imitators. With him the disassociation of art 
and morality did not result in licentiousness of thought, because of 
his innate refinement and his belief in the identity of truth and 
beauty, the object of his life-long cult. The refined sensualism that 
made physical love the motive for many beautiful poems was held 
in check by this love of the beautiful, by his instinctive shrinking 
from all that is vulgar or ugly in the moral as in the material world. 
His aristocratic exclusiveness, symbolized by the torre de marfil, 
the torre ebtrnea, the alcdzar interior, to which he retired for poetic 
inspiration, broke, for the time being, all vital contact with the world 
of reality, a contact that was to be re-established fortunately at a 
later period. The cosmopolitanism that permitted his spirit to wan- 
der at will through all ages and all countries in search of the beau- 
tiful and the rare resulted in his temporary “anti-americanism,”’ 
the studied avoidance of local color and racial traditions that be- 
came mere affectation in his imitators. The exoticism that produced 
Divagacién readily lent itself to mere artistry in a school of poets. 
The elegant artificiality of the court-life of Versailles in the 18th 
century made its irresistible appeal during this period and inspired 
some of his most beautiful verses, a notable example being the 
Watteauesque fantasy, beginning: 
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Era un aire suave, de pausados giros; 
el hada Harmonia ritmaba sus vuelos ; 
e iban frases vagas y tenues suspiros 
entre los sollozos de los violoncellos. 


The exoticism of the poet of Prosas Profanas tound expression also 
in many lines and poems of Hellenic inspiration—a Hellenism, ‘t 
should be noticed, not of ancient Greece, but that of Italy of the 
Renaissance (Friso, Palimpsesto, etc.), or that of France in the 
early years of the 18th century and in the late years of the 19th: 


Amo mas que la Grecia de los griegos 

la Grecia de la Francia, porque en Francia 
al eco de las risas y los juegos 

su mas dulce licor Venus escancia, 


The strange title that Dario gave to this collection of poems was 
as a red flag in the eyes of conservative critics, who either lacked 
understanding of its significance or were out of sympathy with the 
author’s poetic ideals. On the other hand, it cannot but seem 
strangely appropriate to one who appreciates the literary qualities 
of the poems contained in the volume and the etymological history 
of the two words prosa and profana. In his study of the Old Span- 
ish poets Dario became familiar with their use of prosa in the sense 
of “poem in the vernacular.”’ He knew, too, the sequences or proses, 
Latin hymns that resulted from the setting of words to the music 
following the Alleluia in the Roman Catholic liturgy, a practice 
that became popular in the early 10th century. That the title was 
suggested by these sacred proses of the liturgy is clearly indicated 
by the second element, profanas, that is, “not sacred.” This con- 
jectural explanation of the title and the literary qualities already 
noted in the poetry indicate its appropriateness. Just as the litur- 
gical hymns, the “sacred proses,” broke away from the quantitative 
meters of Latin verse and came to depend for their rhythms upon 
accent, so the “profane proses” of Dario broke away from conven- 
tionality in form and content. “C’est une trouvaille,” exclaimed the 
subtle critic of the Symbolistes, Rémy de Gourmont, and there are 
now few critics who will not agree with him. 

The publication of Prosas Profanas in 1896 established Rubén 
Dario’s leadership in Spanish America in the new literary move- 
ment known as Modernismo. His three precursors, already men- 
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tioned, had prepared the way for the general acceptance of the new 
ideas; moreover, because of the close literary relations between 
France and Spanish America, the Spanish-American writers were 
on familiar terms with the Décadents and Symbolistes. Known first 
as Decadentistas and Simbolistas, they preferred the new name, 
Modernistas, and as such they are now generally known. 

It was in Spain itself that the new movement met with strong 
opposition. More conservative than the Spanish Americans, less 
familiar with the literary movements in France, the poets and critics 
of Spain still followed the literary conventions and traditions, and 
treated with open hostility or silent contempt the new volume of 
poetry of Dario, whose Azul... they had received so kindly a few 
years before. Then came the disastrous war with the United States, 
with its resultant shock to their complacent acceptance of traditional 
methods. The older and more conservative writers looked on with 
apathy and pessimism; the younger and more vigorous assumed a 
receptive attitude toward the writers of other countries, especially 
those of their own race in the New World. As a result of the war 
Spain and her former colonies were brought into a closer intellectual 
and cultural union than had existed for almost a century. Because 
of wide-spread suspicion of the imperialistic tendencies of the “Co- 
lossus of the North,” and because of racial affinities, Spanish 
American writers rallied to the support of the afflicted mother coun- 
try, and the latter, her pride humbled, was ready for a family recon- 
ciliation. In the closing years of the century many Spanish 
American writers found their way to Spain and gave effective aid in 
the spread of new and progressive ideas. Among the names of the 
contributors to the many new periodicals and reviews that attest the 
literary revival appear those of the leading Modernistas, Rubén 
Dario of Nicaragua, Amado Nervo of Mexico, Leopoldo Diaz and 
Lugones of Argentina, Diaz Rodriguez of Venezuela. The younger 
writers of Spain welcomed the new influence; the older held them- 
selves coldly aloof. In his autobiography (1912) Dario says of 
the year and a half that he spent in Spain in 1899 and 1900 as for- 
eign correspondent for La Nacién of Buenos Aires: “Esparci 
entre la juventud los principios de libertad intelectual y de persona- 
lismo artistico, que habian sido la base de nuestra vida nueva en el 
pensamiento y en el arte de escribir hispano-americanos, y que cau- 
saron alla espanto y enojo entre los intransigentes.” Worse than 
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active hostility was for him persistent indifference. In the series of 
letters that he sent to La Nacién (collected in 1901 under the title, 
La Espana contempordnea) he gave expression to his dissatisfac- 
tion with the progress being made. “There is nothing,” he wrote 
in his letter of November 28, 1899, “que justifique ataques, ni 
siquiera alusiones. La procesion fastuosa del combatido arte mo- 
derno ha tenido apenas algunas vagas parodias.”’ He declared that, 
except in Catalonia, Spanish writers were not interested in the new 
literature, that the traditional formalism and a peculiarly Spanish 
system of morality and aesthetics made ineffective “todo soplo 
cosmopolita, como asimismo la expansion individual, la libertad, 
digamoslo con la palabra consagrada, el anarquismo en el arte, base 
de lo que constituye la evolucién moderna o modernista.” That he 
underestimated his own influence and that his pessimism was un- 
founded is proved by the rapidity with which the new movement 
spread and by the fact that among his admirers at that time were 
several young writers who have since become the acknowledged 
leaders of contemporary Spanish literature, Valle Inclan, Pio Baroja, 
Benavente, Martinez Sierra, Juan Ramon Jiménez, Azorin, and 
others of almost equal importance. 

No sooner had Modernismo gained general recognition in Spain 
and Spanish America during the first years of the present century 
than a new tendency began to deplete its ranks of its most virile and 
talented writers; the first phase of the movement gave place to the 
second, that of present-day literature, in which Dario became one 
of the best exponents, although no longer the undisputed leader. 
This breaking of ranks was due to many causes. Dario, especially 
in the symbolist stage of his evolution, was not a safe poet to imi- 
tate, except by those of strong individuality and sound literary judg- 
ment; and unfortunately many of his most ardent admirers lacked 
these qualities. Some of the most easily imitated characteristics of 
his Prosas Profanas were not far removed from mannerisms, were 
saved from becoming defects by his exquisite poetic temperament 
and fine literary taste; some of his followers, lacking these saving 
qualities, soon brought the name of their leader into disrepute. His 
aristocratic exclusiveness became with them snobbishness; his ex- 
quisiteness, his ultra-refinement of thought and word, became effem- 
inate affectation ; his skilful metrical experiments led to all sorts of 
exaggerations; his symbolism opened the way to unintelligible 
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euphuism ; his poems inspired by the elegance of 18th-century court 
life in France and by Hellenism of the French variety let loose a 
deluge of poems on the same themes, but without inspiration. As in 
the case of that other great poet of three centuries ago, Luis 
Gongora, with whom Dario might well be compared as regards 
poetic temperament and literary influence, the master suffered from 
the abuses of his followers; just as gongorista came to be a term 
of reproach, so rubendariaco. Qualities permissible in one great 
poet become intolerable in a school of poets. ‘; No existiria un peli- 
gro igual para la armonia de la Naturaleza y para la sociedad de los 
hombres, si todas las plantas fueran orquideas; diamantes y rubies 
todas las piedras; todas las aves cisnes o faisanes; y todas las 
mujeres sirvieran para figurar en cronicas de Gyp y cuentos de 
Mendés” (José Enrique Rodd, in his masterly analysis of Prosas 
Profanas). 

The more vigorous and talented of the younger poets, seeking 
freedom from the bonds of tradition, began by recognizing Dario 
as master, but having once gained this freedom, they were deter- 
mined to retain it. They perceived, too, the danger that lurked in 
too close imitation of a poet inimitable in his own special field ; they 
turned away from the artificiality and pose of too many of the 
Modernistas, from their dilettanteism, from their French and Hel- 
lenic exoticism; they strove to cast off all foreign influence and 
struck out along a new path that has led them back to nature, to 
actual life as they see it, to racial and national inspiration. Dario 
himself was quick to see the injury being done to his reputation by 
a too servile imitation that he was far from desiring: ‘No busco 
que nadie piense como yo, ni se manifieste como yo. j; Libertad! 
; Libertad! mis amigos. Y no os dejéis poner librea de ninguna 
clase” (Opiniones, 1906). As far back as 1899 he was aware of the 
harm being done the movement by the tendency toward mere art- 
istry of some of those calling themselves Modernistas. In his letter 
to La Nacién for November 28th of that year he wrote: “Hoy no 
se hace modernismo—ni se ha hecho nunca—con simples juegos de 
palabras y de ritmos. Hoy los ritmos implican nuevas melodias 
que cantan en lo intimo de cada poeta la palabra del magico Leo- 
nardo: Cosa bella mortal passa, e non dell’ arte.” 

Even before it became generally apparent that Modernismo was 
to lose its ablest supporters, the versatile genius of Dario was assim-. 
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ilating the new ideas in literature. Rather than remain the leader of 
a lost cause, he preferred to follow the lead of the able exponents of 
the “New Poetry.” Morever, the new movement struck a respon- 
sive chord in his nature; ideas and feelings that had lain dormant 
until then were now given an opportunity for expression, the result 
being the production of some of his most enduring poems. The 
volume of poetry published in 1905 with the significant title, Cantos 
de Vida y Esperanza, gives him an important place among the most 
vigorous poets of contemporary literature. 

These poems composed during the six years from 1899 to 1905 
show no absolute break with the poetic theories that underlie the 
poems composed during the preceding ten years and published as 
Prosas Profanas in 1896 and in 1900; there is, however, in many 
of them a new note that clearly differentiates the third stage of his 
literary evolution from the two preceding. With the avowed pur- 
pose of breaking the bonds of conventionality and tradition in both 
the form and content of poetry, he had consciously avoided local 
color and racial feeling; he had even sought remoteness from the 
actualities of life, taking refuge in his high tower of ivory, his 
alcadzar interior, to which pure art alone could find an entrance. 
The result was the production of many poems of exquisite beauty in 
form, of rare refinement in thought and sentiment, of great metrical 
variety. The result was, too, the suppression of that part of his 
nature that was ready to respond to the call of race and of human- 
ity when permitted to do so. That pure art alone could not satisfy 
him he tells us in the preface to his Cantos de Vida y Esperanza: 


La torre de marfil tentO mi anhelo, 

quise encerrarme dentro de mi mismo 
y tuve hambre de espacio y sed de cielo 
desde las sombras de mi propio abismo 


Cosmopolitan aspirations harmonized with his poetic theories so long 
as he remained under the influence of the French symbolists and so 
long as he remained in Spanish America; later, study and travel in 
the mother country and absence from his native land during his 
sojourn in many parts of Europe aroused in him the pride of race 
that supplied him with new themes for poetic inspiration. In the 
stately, measured hexameters of the Salutacién del Optimista, 
“Inclitas razas ubérrimas, sangre de Espana fecunda,”’ he shows 
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his pride in the glorious accomplishments of the Spanish race and 
his firm belief in the renaissance of its spirit and ideals. Similarly 
in the poem Al Rey Oscar: 


; Mientras el mundo aliente, mientras la esfera gire, 
mientras la onda cordial alimente un ensuefio; 
mientras haya una viva pasion, un noble empefio, 
un buscado imposible, una imposible hazafia, 

una América oculta que hallar, vivira Espafia. 


With racial pride, nowhere manifest in his earlier poems, he says in 
Los Cisnes, “Soy un hijo de América, soy un nieto de Espamfa.”’ 
Criticized because of his Gallicism in Prosas Profanas and in 
Asul..., he shows in many poems of his last phase that he was 
thoroughly Spanish at heart. 

Just as at the call of race, so at the call of humanity his muse 
ventures forth from his ivory tower, from the “jardin de suefio, 
lleno de rosas y de cisnes vagos,” into the world of actualities, the 
result being a quite noticeable growth in the seriousness of his con- 
ception of the poet’s mission. There is in the poems of this colllec- 
tion less of the aristocratic exclusiveness ; although he still shows 
little desire to become the poet of the masses, he does show interest 
in what the masses are doing and thinking. Love as a theme of 
inspiration no longer holds its dominant position ; other feelings and 
passions, contemporary events and men of action supply material 
for poetical compositions in which the content becomes as important 
as the form. The exoticism of Prosas Profanas, “muy siglo diez 
vy ocho y muy antiguo y muy moderno, audaz, cosmopolita,” was in 
keeping with the poet’s conception of art at that time, his “bookish” 
inspiration, his self-conscious seeking for the quintessence of 
thought and sensation; it would have been out of place in poems 
inspired by contemporary life and deep personal feeling. If the 
charge of effeminacy was not without foundation when applied to 
the poet of Prosas Profanas, it could surely no longer be made 
against the poet who had written Marcha triufal, with its strong 
free verse and bold rhythmic swing in the Whitmanesque manner. 
Equally vigorous in form and content is the ode, A Roosevelt, in 
which the poet voices the widespread suspicion of Spanish Ameri- 
cans in the first years of the century toward the imperialistic ten- 
dencies of the strong Anglo-Saxon Republic. “Tened cuidado. 
; Vive la América espafiola! Hay mil cachorros sueltos del Leon 
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espanol.” If physical strength be lacking, God will protect that part 
of America “que aun reza a Jesucristo y aun habla en espanol.” 

Just as the first part of the title of Cantos de Vida y Esperanza 
indicates a closer contact with life, so the second part suggests re- 
newed hopefulness in the author’s outlook upon life. Prosas Pro- 
fanas is perhaps “un libro optimista,” as José Enrique Rodo said of 
it, “a condicion de que no confundais el optimismo poética con la 
alegria de Roger Bontemps’’; and yet, because of his comparative 
lack of seriousness toward his art, its optimism is much less con- 
vincing than that of Cantos de Vida y Esperanza. That he had 
periods of doubt and melancholy when he drank deep of the cup 
of bitterness is proved by such poems as Melancolia, Nocturno, Lo 
Fatal, Letania de nuestro setior Don Quijote, in which we find a 
world-weariness and despondency more profound than in any of 
his earlier poems because of the more evident sincerity of the poet's 
emotions. There are, however, other poems, Salutacién del Opti- 
mista, for example, in which his optimism is equally evident. More- 
over, his prose writings of about the same time confirm the sin- 
cerity of this optimism. After listening to the pessimistic com- 
plaints of Nuiiez de Arce (Un paseo con Nuiiez de Arce, Espana 
Contempordnea), he exclaims: “la misiOon del poeta es cultivar la 
esperanza, ascender a la verdad por el ensuefio y defender la nobleza 
y frescura de la pasajera existencia terrenal, asi sea amparandose 
en el palacio de la divina mentira.” In Tierras Solares, 1904, speak- 
ing of the “tristeza andaluza,” he says: ‘Yo tengo fe en la vida y 
en el porvenir. Quiza pronto la nueva aurora pondra un poco de 
su color de rosa en esa flor de poesia nostalgica. Y al ruisefior que 
canta por la noche al hechizo de la luna, sucedera una alondre matu- 
tina que se embriague de sol.”’ In the first stanza of the prefatory 
poem of Cantos de Vida y Esperanza, he repeats the same idea in 
poetic form: 

Yo soy aquel que ayer no mas decia 
el verso azul y la cancion profana, 


en cuya noche un ruisefior habia 
que era alondra de luz por la mafiana. 


A tranquil spirit, faith in life and Christianity, is indicated by the 
last stanza of the same poem: 
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La virtud esta en ser tranquilo y fuerte ; 
con el fuego interior todo se abrasa; 

se triunfa del rencor y de la muerte, 

iy hacia Belén ... la caravana pasa! 


The volume of poems entitled Cantos de Vida y /:speranza repre- 
sents most fully Dario’s third and last phase. Other poems, singly 
and in collections, have appeared at longer or shorter intervals since, 
representative of all three phases ; the great majority of them, how- 
ever, belong to the third stage of his literary evolution, in which he 
is still one of the greatest poets, although no longer the undisputed 
leader. In this present-day literary movement young and vigorous 
poets, called the “New Poets” for lack of a better name, having 
gained freedom from the bonds of traditional rhetoric and prosody, 
have sought freedom from foreign influence in the content of their 
poetry ; they have turned to national or racial themes for inspiration 
and are striving to bring about the complete Americanizsation of 
Spanish-American literature. Dario was in sympathy with the new 
tendency, in which strength is the quality desired above all others, 
but was not willing to go so far as his younger contemporaries in 
the new direction; he was too much of the cosmopolitan to limit 
thus his sources of inspiration, too ardent a lover of beauty in all its 
forms to restrict his manner of expression, too complex of character 
and variable of mood to attempt to be consistent in all his literary 
productions. If it is certain, then, that he has had to give way to 
other claimants for the title E] Poeta de América ( José Santos Cho- 
cano, for example), it is equally certain that if Rodé were now 
writing his famous essay on Dario, he would not think of beginning 
it as he did in 1899, “Indudablemente, Rubén Dario no es el poeta 
de América.” In many of the poems of his last phase he gives vig- 
orous expression to his love for his native country and for all the 
countries in which Spanish is spoken; reminiscences of childhood 
and youth in Nicaragua (A/ld lejos), New World scenes, indig- 
enous legends and heroes (.omotombo, Tutecotzimi, Caupolican), 
love of native land (“Si pequefia es la Patria, uno grande la suejfia,” 
Retorno), exultant pride in the accomplishments of his race (Canto 
a la Argentina). 

The last mentioned poem, the longest of his poetical composi- 
tions, is a notable contribution to the “New Poetry.” When Argentina 
celebrated the centenary of her Declaration of Independence it was 
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fitting that Dario should contribute the best that was in him toward 
the celebrations. He had spent many years in Buenos Aires on the 
staff of La Nacién; for a still longer period he had lived in Europe 
as foreign correspondent for the same great newspaper; it was in 
Buenos Aires that recognition was first given his leadership in the 
new literary movement known as \/odernismo, and it was there that 
he was always sure of the warmest welcome; in short, Argentina 
was the country of his predilection though not of his birth. It was 
therefore fitting that Argentina should be the theme of his longest 
poem. In forty-five stanzas, ranging in length from eight lines to 
seventy-six, the lines varying in length from six syllables to twelve, 
he describes the multifarious activities and aspects of the great 
Southern Republic, calls attention to her past achievements and 
predicts a more glorious future, the refrain “en la fiesta del cen- 
tenario” supplying the motif. Because of his heartfelt interest in 
the theme and because of the greatness of the theme itself, his in- 
spiration is sustained from the invocation of the first line, “; Argen- 
tina! ; Argentina!” to the concluding verses taken from the national 
anthem, “Ojid, mortales, el grito sagrado: j; Libertad! ; Libertad! 
; Libertad!” Liberty and opportunity are the two words engraved 
on her portals and carried to the ends of the earth with trumpet 
blast. The fertile pampas, almost boundless in extent and inex- 
haustible in productiveness; Buenos Aires, the teeming metropolis 
of the Southern Hemisphere, offer liberty and opportunity. In 
search of these many have come and many more will come to this 
promised land, this “paraiso terrestre,” this “Atlantida resusci- 
tada.”” The elements that go into this vast melting-pot of the South- 
ern continent for the amalgamation of many races, “el cosmico 
portento de obra y de pensamiento que arde en las poliglotas muche- 
dumbres,” are vividly characterized, Russians, Jews, Italians, Span- 
iards, French. The temptation to illustrate his brilliant characteri- 
zations of the different races is strong, but must be resisted. With 
clear eye and sure hand he pictures Argentina of today in all its 
manifold aspects; turning the flash-light of his poetic inspiration 
now upon the past, now upon the future, he exults in the greater 
Argentina that is to be. In the vigorous optimistic poet of the 
Canto a la Argentina, with its well-sustained epic flight, there is 
little to remind us of the exquisite artist, the symbolistic, subjective 
poet of Prosas Profanas, unless it be the notable mastery of meters 
and rhythms. 
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In conclusion, I wish to remind the reader that my aim has been 
to present Rubén Dario as the best representative of recent literary 
tendencies in Spanish American poetry, the representative of three 
clearly differentiated groups of poets, the “Parnassians,” the “Mod- 
ernists” and the “New Poets.” This preconceived plan, the consid- 
eration of his writings from the historical point of view, explains 
the emphasizing of certain literary qualities that may not be the 
most important in assuring him immortality as a poet; it precludes, 
too, the discussion of certain questions that pertain to him as an 
individual poet, rather than as the representative of certain literary 
tendencies : his inconsistencies of refined sensualism and lofty spirit- 
ualism, the continual conflict between his Epicurean philosophy and 
Roman Catholicism. For more exhaustive or more specialized 
studies of Dario, the reader is referred to the numerous books and 
articles by such well-known critics as José Enrique Rodé, Andrés 
Gonzalez Blanco, Martinez Sierra, Ramon Pérez de Ayala, Tulio 
Cestero and others. , His importance in modern Spanish literature 
as the best representative of recent literary tendencies has been in- 
dicated by this article; he is more important as the poet “que ha 
introducido un acento nuevo en la lirica espafiola” (A. Gonzalez 
Blanco. Obras Escogidas de Rubén Dario. Estudio preliminar) ; 
he is most important as the author of several lyrical masterpieces 
that justify Martinez Sierra’s application to him of the title “el 
gran maestro de la belleza dicha en verso espafiol.” 


GEORGE W. UMPHREY 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 














THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


In many respects the junior high school is entitled to be consid- 
ered as having passed the experimental stage and as having come 
to stay. But there are several things that have been demonstrated 
in the course of the past experimentation, and these should be care- 
fully considered by school authorities who are planning to reorgan- 
ize their systems so as to include junior high schools. 

There exists in the minds of many educators, in grade schools, 
in high schools, and in the ranks of city superintendents, a strong 
feeling that much time is at present wasted in the grade schools, 
whose programs contain a quantity of subjects that, however in- 
teresting, are of no permanent value to the pupils, or can be more 
profitably studied at a later period. These authorities believe that 
the high schools could use to advantage this wasted time, the esti- 
mate of which varies from two to four years. In order not to 
assume an extreme position, let us see the arguments of those who 
contend that only two years are wasted, and that the essentials of 
the present eight-year grade school program can be mastered in six 
years. 

In the first place, many of our leading educators, if not indeed a 
majority of them, agree that the work to be done in the last two 
years of the grade schools is too little for the time spent; and that 
the whole of the work of those two years could be better learned in 
one year. Many educators who argue against the foregoing, prove 
by their actions how sound is the position just outlined, since in 
their own school systems they have injected into the work of the 
seventh and eighth grades a quantity of subjects not found in those 
grades in the usual school throughout the country. The subjects 
thus injected are usually highly interesting and because of that fact 
diminish the amount of mortality that is otherwise so prevalent in 
those grades. Put these additional subjects, despite their interest 
and despite the avidity with which the pupils attack them, are in 
most cases not subjects that are really suited to pupils of that age, 
nor are they suited to the teachers who must give the instruction 
therein. 

In the second place, the first six years of the grade school course 
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as now constituted could be so reorganized as to bring about “the 
elimination of a large amount of subject matter that might well be 
eliminated” (to quote from one of our leading superintendents ) 
without interfering in the least with the three fundamental subjects 
taught in these grades: the three R’s, that is to say, the ability to 
read, write, and cipher—and spell; and these eliminations would be 
sufficient (in the judgment of the aforesaid superintendent and 
others) to save a year of time, which, added to the year saved in 
seventh and eighth grades, makes the two years of total saving pre- 
viously mentioned as being claimed by the more moderate critics 
of the present system. 

Furthermore, we should not forget that this six years’ elemen- 
tary school course has been formally recommended by such bodies 
as the National Education Association and the New York City 
High School Principals’ Association, among others. 

But the two years that the foregoing authorities have thus dem- 
onstrated as being capable of release are assailed on all sides: by 
the grade school authorities in the manner indicated above, where 
additional material (not wholly suited to the pupils’ real needs and 
taught by grade school teachers who have not especially prepared 
therein) is injected into the upper grades; and by the high school 
administrators who try to push down into those two years some of 
the subjects in their own congested programs, even though in many 
cases the very nature of those subjects makes them more suited 
to the last two years of the high school. We urge upon school 
authorities (when they reorganize their systems so as to introduce 
the junior high school, extending from the seventh to the ninth 
grades, inclusive) that they watch carefully what subjects are ad- 
mitted to the junior high school course, and especially to the seventh 
and eighth grades. The unanimous verdict of Continental and Brit- 
ish educators is to the effect that for these years language study 
(native and foreign) should predominate very largely, the propor- 
tions running from two-thirds to five-sixths. 

As a result of a variety of causes, Spanish has of late assumed 
an importance undreamed of a few years back. We have awak- 
ened as never before to a realization of how much we need to know 
and understand our southern neighbors of Hispanic origin. This 
can be accomplished only by having all our citizens, and especially 
the rising generation, learn Spanish at the earliest possible moment. 
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With this international need and opportunity in mind, and keeping 
before us also the fact that by and large the country has alread) 
well-established courses in other languages to suit more or less the 
needs of the present four-year high school, we should disrupt the 
system less (when making the proposed reorganization) if we 
recommend that in junior high school the foreign language under 
taken be Spanish, from the first day, with daily recitations, and that 
the rest of the curriculum consist in the main of two daily recita- 
tions in English subjects and one in mathematics; and that these 
subjects be continued throughout the entire three years of the 
course. 

The present writer would like to recommend very earnestly that 
wherever it be possible the entire curriculum in the junior high 
school be conducted on the supervised-study (double-period) plan. 
It is fundamental with this grade of teaching that the pupil be kept 
for as large a portion as possible of each day in the most active re- 
lationship possible with the teacher; and in no subjects is this rela- 
tionship more vital than in the habit-forming subjects (native and 
foreign languages), where the pupil learns from example almost 
as much as he learns from precept. 

Another problem that confronts the administrator who wishes to 
establish a junior high school has to do with the choice of teachers 
for the reorganized seventh and eighth years. In some cases the 
experiment has been tried by having grade school teachers handle 
the new subjects in the reorganized seventh and eighth grades. Of 
the experiments of this type that have been brought to our attention 
all but one have been failures, and the one case that succeeded was 
worked out under such exceptional conditions that it really ought 
not to be counted at all in the reckoning. In other cases, the ex- 
periment has been tried by incorporating the seventh and eighth 
grades in the high school system and demanding of the teachers who 
handle those classes the same standards of training and attainment 
that are regularly demanded for the four-year high school teacher. 
There may have been an occasional failure when the experiment 
was tried in this manner, but no cases of such failure have come to 
our attention. We therefore urge that, in all cases where junior 
high schools are to be organized, the authorities demand of the 
would-be teacher in those grades the same standards of training and 
attainment that are demanded of the regular high school teachers. 
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The present stampede against foreign language instruction as 
represented by bills that are now being considered by various state 
legislatures (among others by those of Michigan, Wisconsin, Okla- 
homa, and Nebraska) is not only unwholesome but positively dan- 
gerous to the best interests of the country. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the legislators in question will not allow themselves to 
be swept off their feet by a short-sighted policy put forward in the 
name of patriotism, and that on the contrary they will take advice 
from persons who are not only patriotic but also competent to give 
authoritative expert advice as to the merits of the question. The 
state of mind of those who are fomenting the present movement 
contrasts sharply with the sanity of the members of the British 
Commission who for two years studied carefully all the problems 
involved in the instruction of modern foreign languages and who 
recently presented the results of their deliberations in a notable re- 
port which cannot be too highly recommended to the executives 
and legislators who are back of the pending bills. 

No one believes more strongly than does the present writer that 
no language but English should be taught or used in the first six 
years of the grade schools as now cénstituted. But the seventh and 
eighth grades, which at present are generally included in the grade 
school group, should not be included in the years to which this 
taboo is applied. For, as this paper has tried to show, the seventh 
and eighth grades properly belong in the high school group and 
the unanimous evidence of foreign schools, both European and 
South American, is to the effect that language study, both native 
and foreign, is what should form the predominant part of the in- 
struction of the secondary scliool system, which will thus comprise 
grades seven to twelve inclusive. France, Germany, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Holland, and most of the South American countries realized 
long before the war the necessity of giving ample modern foreign 
language instruction in their secondary school systems, and England, 
as shown by the afore-mentioned report, has at last awakened to 
the real necessities of the case. It will be suicidal for us to adopt, 
to any extent whatever, the narrow policy represented by the bills 
to which reference has been made; for under that system it would 
be utterly impossible for the rising generation to acquire what Pres- 
ident Butler of Columbia University has styled the international 
mind ; and the deleterious effects of that policy would be felt in com- 
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merce, in banking, in education, in diplomacy, and in the higher 
cultural relations between ourselves and the other nations with 
whom in this day and generation we must associate. 

To summarize, therefore, the present writer recommends that 
as rapidly as possible the present eight-year-grade schools be so 
reorganized as to accomplish all that is essential therein in six years: 
that the two years thus bodily saved be turned into the high school 
system, constituting (with the first year of the present high schools) 
the junior high schools; that the program of studies devised for 
these three years be predominantly linguistic (native and foreign) 
and that Spanish be undertaken in the first year of the junior high 
school as the first foreign language, and that it be continued 
throughout the junior and senior high schools; that other foreign 
languages be introduced one after another as speedily as possible in 
both the junior and senior high schools, and that each language, 
once begun, be continued to the end of the senior high school; that 
all teaching in the junior high school be done on the supervised- 
study (double-period) plan; and that the teachers assigned to these 
junior high school classes be held to the same standards of training 
and attainment that are now demanded of the regular high school 
teachers. 

Joun D. Firz-Geracp 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 




















THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF THE 
PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE 


The word “importance” is used here entirely in relation to com- 
mercial, diplomatic and other international transactions. 

The Portuguese language is used chiefly in Portugal and in 
Brazil. It is also used in certain islands of the Atlantic, such as 
the Azores and Madeira islands, and in the Portuguese colonies of 
South Africa and Asia. The total number of people speaking it is 
estimated at more than twenty millions. Of these about five and a 
half millions live in Portugal, and about fifteen millions live in 
Brazil. Brazil was originally a Portuguese colony and the language 
of that country is, and always has been Portuguese. What is here 
said refers almost exclusively to the importance of the Portuguese 
language in connection with the commercial and other relations be- 
tween Brazil and the United States. 

Of late years much has been said of the importance of our trade 
with Central and South America, and there has been much talk of 
a general awakening to the necessity of getting in touch with the 
people of those countries, of cultivating friendly relations with them, 
and of meeting the general requirements of a stable international 
commerce. Ideas about how we are to get in touch with them seem 
to be rather hazy on the whole, but it is pretty generally recognized 
by those whose judgment is worth most that the establishment of 
business relations with those countries calls for a knowledge of 
their languages. 

Unfortunately, most of our people have the erroneous idea that 
the language of all South America is Spanish; and if perchance 
some of us have heard that Portuguese is the language of one of 
those countries, we seem disposed to think that any country of that 
continent using any other language than Spanish is negligible, or, 
on a pinch, that Spanish will do just as well, or that there must be 
some way to do business without bothering about the language. In 
other words, the matter of the language in connection with our 
efforts to do business with South America has not been given the 
attention to which it is entitled. 

So long as no serious thought is given to either the commerce, 
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politics, literature or other human concerns of South America, there 
is no particular object in trying to awaken an interest in the lan- 
guages of that continent. But if we are really in earnest, if we are 
really interested in, or wish to inform ourselves about, trade, indus- 
tries, or anything else directly related to the people of South Amer- 
ica, this matter of language thrusts itself into the foreground from 
the very outset. As intelligent people we should recognize the im- 
portance of the language and should face the problems it presents. 
For we cannot get into real touch with any people unless we can 
use their language, or they can use ours, with some sort of facility. 

And one should not get the idea that the language situation in 
South America is comparable in any respect to that found in so 
many places in the West Indies, where one may hear English, 
French, and Spanish on all sides, and in some places even Danish, 
Dutch, and Hindustani. Outside of the Guyanas no such mixtures 
of populations and languages are to be found over the greater part 
of the South American continent. The language is either Spanish 
or Portuguese, or in certain very remote districts it is some native 
Indian language. 

Unfortunately the simple statement of the fact that the language 
of Brazil is not Spanish, but Portuguese, does not seem to impress 
most of us. Perhaps we can get a clearer idea of the relative com- 
mercial importance of the two languages by comparing the popula- 
tions using them. Omitting the British, Dutch, and French Guy- 
anas, and assuming that the native Indians speak the languages of 


the countries in which they live, the populations of South America 
add up as follows :* 


POPULATIONS OF SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


CountTrRIES (Spanish Speaking) POPULATIONS 
Argentina . oe ie ; say 5,000,000 
Bolivia ..... ee ee Sree ae ee cc. 1,776,000 
ee adil tiuatede tat cpa 3,175,000 
Colombia ..... Be ae ek ees aad 3,917,000 
Ecuador . RUNS Tay ine SUT ne ae 1,300,000 
Paraguay i ceiaa bad ceed ceisimaaind ca aedid aus ae: 636,000 
Peru . ee ee OE REN oe Eel YON nie oe 4,586,000 
ite ‘iccesedabiianbtbinenaiseniaree vee SpTeS wees ... 978,000 
ETE REE SS arse a Ce Ta? RRO LE NE Eee NDE eee DED 2,445,000 

GREET neces Oe See Cen ee a 

ES EE eT veccsseeseeeeeeeee- 14,334,000 





1 The figures are from Henry Gannett’s Statistical Abstract of the World, 
N. Y., 1907. 
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The following table gives the total annual foreign commerce of 
these same countries: 


TOTAL FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Countries (Spanish speaking) ANNUALLY 
Argentina ................. Een Oe ita Cn Ree ee 5 Si aisles $272,000,000 
I hi a eee 16,000,000 
i Eee me een tS SER ee reece eee eee Ie 116,000,000 
I~ snicscrtamese ities ade ciel ania aa lea 25,000,000 
pe CERNE SER De ced VDRO RS BES SET Se ita te 16,000,000 
SPR -:civicossscnssntessipttietsesidajilasrssbadlschiadbdedsiotonsionesnc: adnan canon 6,000,000 
ae nance avian eR et ee 37,000,000 
eS EES SN ee enn a Te on 59,000,000 
SE ere ERR hare E ag ee ea oe ti aires 24,000,000 

at oh i ei acai Se ee $571,000,000 

Portuguese speaking, Brazil... I Te) eS 290,000,000 


At the period covered by these statistics, therefore, the total com- 
merce of Brazil was about half that of all the rest of Hispanic South 
\merica. 
If the areas of the Spanish and Portuguese countries of South 
\merica be compared, we have the following :? 


AREAS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Countries (Spanish speaking) So. Kitom. 
FI as icncisssitscinssienictnsssiiiitianlesiaiaiastbastian tematic teat oge ee 3,055,100 
Bolivia PERE LOR Ee LENE ee COTE, ee te he 3 ae 1,109,419 
RID sia cniinsscssncicinsosncrdpsinsceinsaeclisliselenapeeacmass oadanianstalapnaitaataiilerean 321,462 
5 aa eae ae ee eee ee REP Tapa Omer foe 830,700 
| EES PAE an ey eee ee ne 643,295 
Paraguay ...... lenin Aelia pateaiiansesiaaaddiiaia nhdoeeaaeieiibiaegiall 375,550 
| a ED: RMIT Ae AAAs COT meaty BENE. Ne es ER f= 1,303,700 
INT 0... 2-25. .cassnecsasdeleneen oneoacan taeenetieneseeteeieedeteceiancaoee ania Rane 186,920 
INE saci scnses cocescncccnsaas hones ssa seeeie sere aiaoientecsecar separ nian aoe 1,044,443 

INE aiccttceci eal e ish hibceibicpaeltttidale thaliana tat acts eisai 8,870,589 

PC Cs TOI Sisvineeestinitatecbenshebiibebitabicandinaedpacaea 8,565,506 


These tables make it clear that Brazil is by far the largest coun- 
try in South America; that it occupies about half of the continent, 
and that its foreign commerce is half as much as that of all the 
Spanish-speaking countries of that continent combined. It is not 
yet as thickly populated throughout as the other parts of that con- 
tinent. On the other hand, the potentialities of Brazil should not be 


2 Areas from the atlas of Homem de Mello, Paris, 1909. 
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overlooked in such a comparison. Much might be added also in 
regard to the great length of the Brazilian coast line, her excellent 
harbors, the enormous length of her navigable streams, her vast 
resources and industries, both developed and undeveloped, her 
peaceable population, and her promising future. 

In so far as the South American continent is concerned as a 
whole, it should be apparent at a glance that the language problem 
is not concerned solely with Spanish, but that Portuguese is equally 
important; that that importance is bound to increase with the 
natural development of Brazil; and that fully half of the business 
of South America must be transacted through the medium of the 
Portuguese language. 

It is not my purpose to urge the importance of Portuguese in 
the abstract, or even in comparison with Spanish, though much 
might be said in its favor, but I do insist that in carrying on any 
considerable business in Brazil, Portuguese is the language to be 
used, and that no other language can possibly take its place. 

If any one thinks Spanish will do just as well in Brazil as Portu- 
guese, he is mistaken; and if any one really thinks that bad Spanish 
is good Portuguese, he is ignorant as well as mistaken. I have 
heard it claimed by a certain class of commercial travelers that they 
had been able to travel in Brazil on their knowledge of Spanish. 
They might also have traveled either there or elsewhere without 
speaking any language whatever. I know of one man who traveled 
on horseback more than 300 miles through the interior of Brazil 
entirely alone and with less than a dozen words of the language, 
and he was not a deaf mute either. But such cases are not to the 
point; they prove nothing in particular. Such methods are not to 
be considered in connection with legitimate efforts to do business 
with half of a continent. The only places in Brazil where any lan- 
guage other than Portuguese is used is along the frontiers with 
neighboring countries—Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
and Peru. But even on those frontiers Portuguese overlaps into the 
neighboring countries just as Spanish laps over into Brazil. 

One may also hear that some one got along very well in Rio de 
Janeiro with the French language. Such things do happen. French 
is much more widely used in Brazil than in the United States. iLost 
educated people read and speak it, it is often used in the theatres, 
and in certain leading business houses there are always clerks or 
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members of the firm who can speak it. But such usage does not do 
away with the necessity of using Portuguese any more than the use 
of French in San Francisco or New Orleans does away with the 
necessity of English in those cities, to say nothing about its neces- 
sity in the country at large. 

There is also an impression in some quarters that German is 
spoken in Brazil. German colonies settled in southern Brazil many 
years ago, especially in certain towns of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Santa Catharina. The German language has been much used in 
such places, but none the less Portuguese is the language of the 
country, both there and everywhere else, just as English is the lan- 
guage of Milwaukee or New Orleans in spite of the German and 
'rench spoken in those cities. 

Persons acquainted with the Italian and Spanish sometimes 
object to the nasal sounds of the Portuguese language. Such an 
objection is not to be taken seriously. It is a first impression that 
quickly disappears on acquaintance with the language. The French 
is quite as nasal as the Portuguese, yet we manage to learn it and 
to like it, notwithstanding its nasal sounds. 

Something should be said of the erroneous idea that one some- 
times hears expressed to the effect that the Portuguese of Brazil is 
not good Portuguese. It is true that there is a difference between 
the language spoken in Portugal and that spoken in Brazil. It 
would be strange indeed if, after a separation of more than four 
hundred years, the two peoples should not show in their language 
the differences produced by new conditions in the new country as 
compared with the conditions in the old country. It is precisely the 
kind of difference we have between the English of England and the 
English of the United States, and it has come about through the 
same processes. But in spite of some natural developments under 
new conditions, the close relations maintained between the two 
peoples have prevented any great divergences. Brazilians have 
adopted a good many native South American words just as the 
North Americans adopted from the languages of our Indians such 
words as “tomahawk,” “squaw,” “succotash,’ and “wigwam,” but 


in neither case is the divergence serious. It certainly is not one 
that would greatly concern a foreigner who has to think of more 
important matters, such as his vocabulary, the conjugation of verbs, 
the genders of the nouns, and the declensions of adjectives, pro- 
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nouns and articles, to say nothing of idiomatic expressions. but 
even if the difference between the Portuguese of Brazil and that of 
Portugal were a more serious matter than it really is, with more 
than fifteen million Brazilians with whom it can be used one can 
confidently count on finding it a valuable language. 

Those who undertake to learn the Portuguese language cannot 
lay too much stress upon the importance of studying it systemati- 
cally so that it can be spoken with a reasonable approximation to 
its grammar. One may not always be able to speak a foreign lan- 
guage with a perfect accent, but he can at least speak it so that his 
hearers will recognize his respect for its grammar. The leading 
merchants of Brazil are men of good breeding, and, though they 
would never say it themselves, they resent doing business with 
persons who speak their language as if they had no respect for it 
or for the users of it. It is worth while, also, to insist upon the 
importance of proper instruction in connection with any study the 
beginner may undertake. The much advertised short-cut methods 
and the without-the-grammar and without-a-teacher methods are all 
delusions. 

I stated at the outset that a practical knowledge of the Portu- 
guese language was indispensable to the building up of an important 
permanent trade with Brazil. I would not, however, claim too much 
for the Portuguese or for any other language, for I am under no 
illusions about the language doing it all. It is only a part, though 
in my opinion an important part, of the machinery of international 
business—not the business itself. Improper methods of dealing, a 
lack of serious intentions on our part, a disposition to use the occa- 
sion unjustly, all departures from legitimate methods, and discour- 
tesy of any kind will inevitably lead to disaster, no matter what 
language may be used. And the fact should not be overlooked that 
Brazil is a great and a coming country, a country with a future, a 
country whose motto is “Order and Progress’—both in theory and 
in practice. 

So far as the Portuguese language itself is concerned, fortu- 
nately it has much to offer those who study it for something more 
than its uses for business purposes. Of all the Latin languages it is 
today the most Latin; and those who have studied Latin or any of 
the languages derived from it, will have very little difficulty in mas- 
tering it. The literature is not so extensive as the French, Italian, 
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or Spanish, but it is worthy of the respectful attention of all scholars. 
No language has lyric poems more beautiful than those of the Portu- 
guese, while the writings of Camdes, Almeida Garrett, and Alex- 
andre Herculano are among the world’s best literature. 

Among the difficulties of the present situation in the United 
States is that of finding good teachers of the language. It is hoped, 
however, that the departments of Romanic languages in our univer- 
sities will take this matter in hand promptly, and not leave the public 
longer to flounder about without proper guidance. 


JonNn Casper BRANNER 
STANFORD UNtversity, CAL. 











REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS AND 
CORRELATIONS 


Report of the Committee on Admissions and Correlations, presented at the 
Second Annual Meeting of the Association, December 28, 1918, and unan- 
imously approved. 


|. SPANISH WITH RELATION TO COLLEGE CREDITS. 


a. Entrance units. Inasmuch as all colleges now accept units 
in Spanish for entrance, some allowing only two, others three, and 
still others four, your committee recommends that all colleges be 
asked to grant the same number of entrance units for Spanish as 
are allowed for French and German. On the other hand, several 
colleges which allow three or four units for entrance do not accept 
Spanish as the equivalent of German and French as the modern- 
language requirement, Spanish units being regarded merely as 
extra optional points. Therefore your committee further recom- 
mends that all colleges be asked to accept Spanish on the same basis 
as French and German with respect to the entrance requirement in 
modern languages. That is, whether the requirement be one or two 
modern languages, we recommend that the student be permitted a 
free choice between French, German, and Spanish. 

b. Degree credits. Similar conditions prevail with regard to 
the degree requirement, which cannot be separated from the en- 
trance requirement. Some colleges insist rigidly on French and 
German, others stipulate either one or the other, but again the major- 
ity make no fixed rule. Your committee makes the same recom- 
mendation with regard to the degree credit, namely, that Spanish 
be accepted by all colleges on an equal basis with French and 
German. 

We find that the country is now going through a transitional 
period in modern-language instruction, and feel that public opinion 
will soon insist that the American student, whether in high school 
or college, be permitted to choose his modern language in accord- 
ance with his individual need. In many of our high schools German 
is no longer offered, and in a majority of others no beginning Ger- 
man classes have been introduced this year. Your committee does 
not oppose the study of German for the scientific student; we do 
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not advocate the abolition of the study of German; we merely ask 
that Spanish be given a place of equal rank with German. The 
argument that two allied languages, French and Spanish, make an 
unevenly balanced combination can be met by the statement that 
two modern languages are not necessary for the average American 
student. A thorough mastery of one modern language is a greater 
desideratum than a smattering of two or three. Fifty years ago 
Latin and Greek were considered absolutely indispensable for the 
seeker after learning ; today scarcely any college demands both. 


Il. CORRELATION. 


a. The curriculum. Spanish, like French, has had and will 
have to combat the fallacy that it is an easily acquired language, 
because the student finds that he can get a reading knowledge of it 
in less time than it takes for German. It is the rare student that 
can read ordinary German prose after four years of high-school 
study. It is, however, possible in the case of Spanish. Your com- 
mittee recommends, however, that more attention be given to the 
spoken and written language in high schools arid colleges. Those 
who would emphasize the value of a modern language as a disci- 
plinary force can hardly object to the racy Spanish idiom as being 
too easy. We offer no particular method; all methods are good, 
provided that the teacher can pronounce Spanish correctly, is thor- 
oughly familiar with the spoken language, and has the ability to 
impart his knowledge. We are of the opinion that a high-school 
course of but one or two years is practically a waste of time. We 
recommend that a full program in Spanish be offered by all high 
schools. The greatest difficulty that high schools have to face today 
is the fluctuation of public opinion with regard to Spanish. After 
the Spanish-American War and at the outbreak of the present war 
there came sudden waves of interest in Spanish. We are now on 
a receding wave of popular demand for Spanish. #t is the duty of 
this association to stabilize this desire for Spanish and to counteract 
ill-advised agitation by newspapers and demagogues. Prospective 
teachers of Spanish who had begun a thorough study of that lan- 
guage dropped it in the middle of their preparation because of the 
decreased public demand for it. In many cases ambitious high- 
school programs have been discarded on account of the waning pub- 
lic interest. 
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It is unfortunately true that Spanish in many of our high schools 
is synonymous with commercial language, the majority of students 
pursuing commercial courses taking Spanish. Your committee has 
no objection to the study of commercial forms, but it begs to recom- 
mend that this side of the study of Spanish be not overemphasized, 
and that a complete elementary preparation be insisted upon before 
commercial forms are taken up. After three years of study the 
commercial student might well begin work on business phrases. 
Moreover, technical commercial phrases which vary in different 
lines of business can be acquired by the student himself from man- 
uals of commercial correspondence, of which we have an excellent 
supply in Spanish. But the things that the student cannot get by 
himself are correct pronunciation, flexibility of tongue, and a mas- 
tery of the intricacies of grammar and syntax. 

Your committee feels that there is a great need for a closer artic- 
ulation between high-school and college courses. Following the 
suggestions of the excellent “Report of the Committee of Five on 
a Course of Study in Spanish,” presented at the last meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America, your committee recom- 
mends that two years of high-school study be made to correspond 
with one year in college, so that after the completion of a two-year 
course in high school, the student may enter a second-year college 
course, and, after four years of high-school study, a third-year 
course. At present there is much duplication of work. It is recom- 
mended that a detailed syllabus outlining a nine- or ten-year course 
in Spanish be one of the immediate labors of this association. But 
codperation can be attained only by frequent consultation between 
high-school and college instructors. In the Western states, where 
the high schools and colleges form a single unit, there is more coép- 
eration than here in the East. Our association should act as a 
medium in cementing this artificial breach between the two bodies 
of instructors. 

The committee recommends that colleges introduce more courses 
on the literature, history, and civilization of Spain and Spanish 
America. We all recognize the need of quickening the interest of 
the public in Spanish-American literature and culture. Unless we 
do so it will be useless to attempt further trade relations with our 
sister republics, and so, if purely from a business point of view, our 
colleges and chambers of commerce should codperate with the Pan- 
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American Bureau in educating the public. Spanish-Americans 
realize that their culture is in many cases older and in some cases 
superior to our own, and they resent our attitude of superiority and 
condescension. How much more friendly would be the feeling in 
Mexico and Colombia did they know that their beautiful literatures 
were made a subject of study in our institutions of learning! 


b. Improvement of the status of teaching in high schools and 
colleges. In spite of its recommendations for more recognition for 
Spanish, your committee realizes the fact that Spanish is not so well 
taught as it should be. As a nation we are poor linguists, and we 
can derive little consolation from the fact that French and German 
suffer from the same ill. The typical American teacher cannot speak 
the language which he professes to teach. And how is it consistently 
possible to demand a speaking knowledge on the part of the stu- 
dent if the teacher himself cannot speak the language? And to 
‘ complete the vicious circle, how can the teacher speak a language 
that he has not been taught to speak? The committee feels that it 
is far wiser for a high school to offer no Spanish at all than to 
recruit from other departments instructors who have no qualifica- 
tions whatsoever for the teaching of Spanish. We hope that our 
association will exert all the influence in its power against the indis- 
criminate recommendation and employment of the incompetent 
teacher of Spanish. This association should oppose the commonly 
accepted American theory that any teacher can teach Spanish by 
virtue of the possession of a college degree, the acquisition of a 
general linguistic knowledge, and an ability to maintain discipline. 
As for the native Spanish teacher, your committee is of the opinion 
that he is invaluable and indispensable in small classes of advanced 
students, especially where the Spanish-speaking American instructor 
is unavailable. He should not be used, however, in large elementary 
classes. 

Our colleges are in a large measure responsible for the poorly 
prepared teacher of Spanish. They do not offer enough courses for 
the training of prospective Spanish teachers. We recommend as 
the first and most important step in the amelioration of existing con- 
ditions that colleges and universities be asked to offer more practical 
courses in college and graduate school for the training of teachers 
of Romance languages. We say Romance languages because we 
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think that our plea might carry more weight if we can show that the 
training is needed for teachers of French as well as of Spanish. 
More and more candidates for the teaching profession are specializ- 
ing in French and Spanish. That ill-sorted pair, French and Ger- 
man, are being gradually divorced. She is indeed a rara avis, a 
veritable phoenix, who can speak and teach equally well French and 
German. 

The best work in the preparation of teachers of Spanish is now 
being done at summer schools, which are gradually increasing their 
short six weeks’ term to eight weeks and more. With their casas 
espanolas and their practical courses they have accomplished more 
than any other agency in giving our teachers an opportunity to 
acquire a little knowledge of spoken Spanish. Their ridiculous 
feature is the large elementary class as contrasted with the small 
advanced class, showing that too many Spanish teachers are made 
in six weeks. The committee senses the fact that it is futile to recom- 
mend that the teacher go to a Spanish-speaking country. He knows 
he ought to go; all the high priests of modern-language instruction 
unceasingly and eloquently urge him to travel. Perhaps by dint of 
constantly seeing the admonition in print he will, goaded to despera- 
tion, mortgage his house and automobile, pack his valise, and go— 
building castles in Spain. 

Your committee recommends that this association father a plan 
for the exchange of instructors and students between our institu- 
tions of learning and those of Spain and Spanish-America. Our 
colleges offer many European traveling fellowships. It is our duty 
to suggest that some of these be diverted to Spanish-America. 


The committee in the course of its investigations finds that condi- 
tions in modern-language teaching are not now normal. The study 
of Spanish is still in its infancy in this country, and has not yet been 
established on solid foundations in many of our high schools and 
colleges. Our opportunity for constructive work is here now. We 
offer this report as a modest beginning to be undertaken by our 
association. If we are to obtain more recognition for Spanish in 
the field of modern languages we must fight for it; if we are to fight, 
we must have no weak points in our armor. We must have no 
mercy for the deliberately incompetent teacher; we must prepare 
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more thoroughly the candidate for the teaching of Spanish. Above 
all, we must agree on a homogeneous and constructive program for 
the study and teaching of Spanish in high school and college. 


Respectfully submitted, 


S. M. WaxMaNn, Chairman, 


Boston University. 
J. J. ARNAO, 


High School, Newark, N. J. 
MarK Bal_ey, 
Kalamazoo College. 
IF. G. Ewart, 
Colgate University. 
FE. R. GREENE, 
Dartmouth College. 
CHARLES HOLZWARTH, 
West High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
M. A. Luria, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, N. Y. 
KENNETH MCKENZIE, 
University of Illinois. 
CAROLINE OBER, 
University of Washington. 
C. A. TURRELL, 
University of Arizona. 











HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Committee on Honorary Members appointed on the date 
March 20, 1918, submitted the following report to THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH at its Second Annual Meet- 
ing, held in New York City, December 28, 1918: 

Despite the fact that Article III, Sec. 3, of the Constitution does 
not say that Honorary Members must be foreigners, the committee 
is of the opinion that only foreigners should be so honored, since 
all Hispanists living in this country might properly be expected to 
be regular members of the Association. We have, therefore, drawn 
up a list of thirty representative Hispanists chosen throughout the 
world outside our own borders, and we respectfully move that they 
be duly elected. 

Joun D. Firz-Gera_p, 
University of Illinois, Chairman. 
CAROLINE B. BourLAND, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
ELIZABETH CASEY, 
Wilmette High School, Wilmette, III. 
J. D. M. Forp, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
REGINALD R. GOODELL, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Joe. HatHeway, 
High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
W. S. HENprIX, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
JoserHINe Ho ct, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 
C. CARROLL MARDEN, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
ARTHUR L. Owen, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Roy Epwin Scuutz, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
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HomeErRo SErIs, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
Georce W. H. SHIELD, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
CAROLINE STEPHENSON, 
Sacramento High School, Sacramento, Cal. 
Cony STurcIs, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Cart O. SuNpDstTROM, 
Lake View High School, Chicago, III. 
GEORGE W. UMPHREY, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
May VERTREES, 
Fullerton High School, Fullerton, Cal. 
CuarLes P. WAGNER, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
L. A. Wi_xtns, Member Ex-Officio. 


LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS 


ALFRED Moret-Fatio, Paris, France. 

James FirzMaurice-Ketty, London, England. 
RAMON MENENDEZ PinaL, Madrid, Spain. 

Ernest MERIMEE, Toulouse, France. 

Francisco RopriGuez Marin, Madrid, Spain. 
RAFAEL ALTAMIRA Y CRrEVEA, Madrid, Spain. 
Ricarpo Pama, Lima, Peru. 

AntToNIo Paz y Metta, Madrid, Spain. 

ApoLFro BoniILLA Y SAN Martin, Madrid, Spain. 
EmiLio CoTareELo y Mort, Madrid, Spain. 

CaROLINA MICHAELIS DE VASCONCELLOS, Oporto, Portugal. 
BENEDETTO Croce, Naples, Italy. 

GeorGeEs Crrot, Bordeaux, France. 

Francisco A. DE IcazA, Mexico, Mexico. 

ArTURO FARINELLI, Turin, Italy. 

RAYMOND Fou.tcHE De vposc, Paris, France. 

Micuet Luis AMUNATEGUI Y REYES, Santiago, Chile. 
WiuiaM E., Purser, Dublin, Ireland. 
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ERNESTO NELSON, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

José Tortsio Meprna, Santiago, Chile. 

Juan GivaNEat y Mas, Barcelona, Spain. 
ALBERTO MEMBRENO, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
ANTONIO GOMEz REsTREPO, Bogota, Colombia. 
Luis A. BARALT, Havana, Cuba. 

MANUEL SEGUNDO SANCHEZ, Caracas, Venezuela. 
JuAN ZorRILLA DE SAN Martin, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
José A. Ropriguez Garcia, Havana, Cuba. 
ALBERTO NIN Frias, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Ricarpo Royas, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
EMANUEL WALBERG, Lund, Sweden. 


The preceding list was unanimously approved and these thirty 


scholars were thus elected Honorary Members of the Association. 














REVIEWS 


Spanish in the High Schools. A Handbook of Methods, with Special 
Reference to the Junior High School, by Lawrence A. Wilkins. Benj. H 
Sanborn & Co., Boston, 1918. x + 265 pp. 


One may well doubt whether any other first book dealing with the peda- 
gogy of a given subject has been so uniformly worthy of praise as the one 
Mr. Wilkins has given us with the above title. Spanish teachers the country 
over, especially those in secondary schools, cannot but hail with delight the 
appearance of a volume so timely and withal so adequate to their needs. 

In setting himself the task of writing a book on methods in Spanish 
instruction Mr. Wilkins was undertaking pioneer work, for, as he aptly 
remarks, “Of bibliography concerned especially with methods of teaching 
Spanish . . . none exists.” But the author comes to his task particularly 
well fitted, since his extensive experience as a teacher and as Director of 
Modern Languages in the high schools of New York City has furnished him 
with unsurpassed opportunity for observation of the difficulties encountered in 
the teaching of Spanish and the methods employed in meeting them. A 
high school man himself he naturally addresses himself to high school prob- 
lems, but his book has a far wider appeal, and we venture the assertion that 
few college teachers of Spanish will fail to derive profit and help from read- 
ing the many discussions and suggestions therein presented. 

A detailed examination of the book chapter by chapter would alone do 
entire justice to the work, but obviously such treatment could not find place 
in the space at a reviewer's disposal. In the course of seventeen chapters 
covering some 264 pages Mr. Wilkins presents for our consideration such 
topics as these: Why Teach Spanish? The Present Progress of Spanish in 
the Schools, The Preparation of the Secondary Teacher of Spanish, The 
Aim in Teaching Spanish, The Method to be Used, The Course of Study in 
Spanish for the Junior High School and Methods of Teaching It, The 
Relation of This Course to That of the Four-Year High School and to That 
of the Senior High School, The Organization of Classes, The Recitation, 
Methods and Devices, Suggestions, Club Work, Handicaps to the Teaching 
of Spanish, Spanish as a Foundation for Latin. 

In an introductory chapter the author marks out the basic plan of his dis- 
cussion, explains the sub-title, With Special Reference to the Junior High 
School, and justifies the publication of a book devoted exclusively to meth- 
ods of teaching Spanish. For the well informed no justification is necessary, 
but the experiences of the past few years have shown such lamentable mis- 
conception of the true importance of Spanish that what is said will not come 
amiss. Summing up the purposes of the book, the author asserts that it is 
his hope “to help shake off the apologetic role too long played by Spanish 
teachers, to take stock of those compelling reasons that lie at the basis of the 
claim for an equal place for Spanish, to define the aim of the teacher of that 
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language, to crystallize and express a few of the ideas Spanish teachers long 
have held but have seldom expressed in print, to suggest to the enthusiasm 
of the Spanish teacher (the specialist in that language is uniformly enthusi- 
astic) modes of effectiveness, to encourage him in a field of endeavor where 
he has been able to find few rallying-points or few finger-boards pointing 
the way, [and] to give him practical help as well as encouragement.” 

Teachers of Spanish generally feel no need of justifying the teaching of 
that language, yet that there is need for stating the place that Spanish may 
justly claim is evidenced by the oft repeated inquiry, “What is the value of 
Spanish?” The passing of German in so many schools has for the first time 
brought many superintendents seriously to consider whether or not they 
should introduce Spanish into their schools, and their first impulse has been 
to inquire what claims to consideration it has. The writer has been called 
upon frequently to answer just such inquiries, and the fact that they continue 
to come justifies Mr. Wilkins in setting forth at length in Chapter II the 
many reasons why Spanish should be taught. In that chapter he marshals 
a splendid array of arguments dealing with the economic and commercial, 
the cultural, the educational and disciplinary, the political and social values 
accruing from a study and mastery of Spanish. No one, after reading the 
arguments here adduced, could attempt longer to deny to Spanish its just 
place in the curricula of our secondary educational institutions. 

In the next chapter, summing up the present progress of Spanish, the 
author states definitely and unhesitatingly the difficulties that at present 
hinder the teaching of Spanish. Convinced that the study of languages 
should be begun with pupils of the age of those in the last two years of the 
present grade schools, and believing also that such study, “under present con- 
ditions, is mostly time wasted,” he sees in the well-organized junior high 
school the solution of the problem. He urges the extension of that plan of 
school, and his arguments are thoroughly sound. Assuming that such a school 
is already in operation or looking forward to that as an ultimate goal, he out- 
lines the work to be done in the three years of that school and shows how 
that work may be correlated with the work of the senior high school or with 
that of the present four-year high school. 

In the first two years of the junior high school little grammar should be 
taught, and that should be taught informally, without the use of a text. The 
reading will be slight in amount, but there should be much effort directed 
toward securing an accurate pronunciation. There will be ample oral prac- 
tice and dictation with drill on vocabulary and verbs by means of series units 
of facts and actions. In the third year a simple grammar text may be intro- 
duced, but the extension and development of the work begun in the other two 
years should be continued and emphasized. A notable feature of the work 
from this stage on would be “self-drill,” the value of which the author rightly 
insists upon. 

The work done in the junior high school would cover practically the first 
year and a half of that done in the present four-year high school and the 
student would, in general, find himself well prepared to take up the fourth 
term (semester) of that school. The articulation suggested is not perfect, 
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but is workable. Much more desirable, naturally, is it that the junior high 
school have its logical complement, the senior high school, in which a properly 
outlined course would furnish perfect articulation with the course in the 
lower school and thus furnish a complete course of six years in the secondary 
school period. A syllabus for the four-year high school is offered, showing 
how the articulation may be effected and providing valuable help in suggest- 
ing a proper course of study to teachers and superintendents planning to 
introduce Spanish. 

Discussing the preparation that the secondary school teacher should have, 
Mr. Wilkins outlines a somewhat ideal program. His aims are high and 
doubtless many will adjudge them impossible, or nearly so, of realization. 
But to all such critics the author has the ready answer that some teachers 
have already accomplished all that he has outlined and that with improved 
conditions the road will be easier for others to do so. It is, perhaps, too much 
to expect that great numbers of our secondary teachers will be able to go on 
to the doctorate and have besides time and means for residence in a foreign 
country. Yet let us hope that many a reader of this ideal program may be 
inspired to hold that as his own ideal of preparation and the goal to which he 
strives. Both graduate work and foreign travel and residence are absolute 
essentials in the training of the successful teacher of modern foreign lan- 
guages, and until preparation afforded by such work and travel becomes more 
general, we cannot expect that modern-language instruction in this country 
will attain the degree of excellence that our needs demand. Pertinent to the 
problem involved in these two questions are the author’s remarks about the 
sabbatical year for high school teachers. 

Mr. Wilkins so well expresses the aim that should obtain in the teaching 
of Spanish that it seems worth while to quote in full: 

“The aim of the teacher of Spanish in the United States should be to 
effect that thorough mental discipline which is imparted by a study of gram- 
mar, idiom, and syntax; and so to develop that ready facility of ear, tongue, 
and eye that, all combined, will make the present and future use of the lan- 
guage, and progress therein, both possible and certain. We cannot in two or 
three years, nay even in six, assure a student a complete mastery of Spanish. 
But we can and should so have trained him that he may apply his knowledge 
of Spanish to any one end or several ends with the self-confidence (conscious 
or unconscious) that he can easily grow up to the demands that may be made 
upon his knowledge of that language.” 

After this statement of the aim there follows a discussion of the method 
to be used in teaching the language. Direct method, the storm-center of 
modern-language teaching in this country of late years, finds but limited sup- 
port by the author, whose opinion is expressed in the following: “The 
teacher of modern foreign languages should use as much as possible the lan- 
guage which is the subject of study; he should use as much as is necessary 
the language of the pupil; but he should never forget that he must at all times 
be intelligible to all the pupils.” That direct method is not entirely devoid 
of worth, he recognizes, for “An American teacher who cannot use the direct 
method . . . [is] hopeless.” Intransigent advocates of this method will 
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likely be disappointed at this stand, yet they may take consolation in the fact 
that he sees some good in their hobby and would make provision for it by 
incorporating it in an “eclectic method,” the best method for the teacher of 
Spanish, which would choose what is best in all the methods and, having so 
chosen, would adapt the material to the individual instructor’s ability. Mr. 
Wilkins very rightly recognizes that an instructor should have a considerable 
amount of liberty in working out his own method, for a manner of teaching 
admirably successful with one type of instructor may easily be wholly the 
contrary with another. 

Intimately associated in thought with this chapter are those dealing with 
“The Organization of Classes,” “The Recitation,” “Methods and Devices,” 
and “A Miscellany of Suggestions.” Particularly the last two are so rich in 
helpful suggestions for the teaching of Spanish that no teacher can afford to 
ignore them. There one will find a great variety of devices and methods for 
handling the reading text, the grammar exercises, dictation, oral practice, 
composition work, and memory work. It is safe to assert that in these chap- 
ters the teacher will find one of the most helpful features of the book. In- 
deed, we know of no other place where the inexperienced teacher can find so 
much that will be of direct, positive aid to him in his work, and no teacher, 
successful in adapting these suggestions to his own work, need ever fear that 
his class will go stale from lack of interest and variety. 

Many teachers will find also the bibliography at the end of the book of 
especial help. It is about as complete as the case requires, though several 
items that the writer has found serviceable are missed. Under “Hispanic 
America” Brandon’s Latin American Universities and Special Schools 
(Washington, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1912, No. 30) would prove 
of interest and some value to most teachers if only for the numerous excel- 
lent plates. Under “Journals for the Teacher of Spanish” it would seem 
that the Modern Language Journal, New York and Chicago, though not 
devoted exclusively to the interests of teachers of Spanish, might well find 
mention. Among the “Illustrated Albums” certainly P. Jousset’s L’Espagne 
et le Portugal Illustrés, Paris, Larousse, should be included. The latest edi- 
tion of the Gramatica . . . por la Real Academia Espafiola (p. 256) is 
1917, not 1900. Typographical errors are practically absent, only six having 
been noted in the entire work. 

To have written a book on “Methods,” epochal in the history of Spanish 
instruction in the United States, and to have written it without a dull page 
from cover to cover, is no small feat. Yet this is exactly what Mr. Wilkins 
has done. He has written with an enthusiasm that pervades every page, yet 
he has written sanely and with a soundness of views and argument that is 
unhappily wanting in many similar treatises. He has placed all teachers of 
Spanish under a debt of gratitude to him. Most of them will find his book 
indispensable; not one can afford to ignore it. 


Joun M. Hitt 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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I. SCHOOL TEXTS 


Elementos de Espafiol, An elementary Spanish grammar for schools and 
colleges, 
by Julian Moreno-Lacalle, of the United States Naval Academy. 
LXVI + 476 pages. The Introduction covers forty pages and deals with 
Spanish pronunciation, accentuation, and punctuation, with sixty-two exer- 
cises for drill. 

The main part of the book is divided into fifty topical lessons, each one 
divided into four parts: (1) A Spanish text, which is a connected piece of 
prose; (2) an exercise on the conjugation of verbs; (3) paragraphs contain- 
ing grammatical forms and illustrations of their use, accompanied by remarks 
in English to assist pupils to deduce rules; (4) (a) exercises in conversa- 
tion, (b) questions on the grammatical topic under consideration, (c) the 
“Analisis,” in which the pupil is called upon to explain grammatical con- 
structions, (d) paradigms in complete sentences, when feasible, (e) exer- 
cises with blank spaces to be filled in by the pupils, (f) translation of the 
previous exercise when it shall have been completed, (g) an exercise in trans- 
lation from English into Spanish, (h) the pupil is called upon to prepare an 
exercise in free composition. After the topical lessons there are five appen- 
dices consisting of (1) numerals, with drills; (2) verbs, regular and irregu- 
lar; (3) prepositions and their uses; (4) Spanish names; (5) readings in 
prose and verse. 

There are colored maps of Mexico and Central America, Spain and Por- 
tugal, and South America. 
1918—Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. $1.40. 


Primeras Lecciones de Espaiiol 
by Carolina Marcial Dorado. 


XVI + 307 pages (258 text, 49 vocabulary). After the “Suggestions to 
Teachers” there is an introduction dealing with Spanish pronunciation. The 
main part of the book is divided into eighty-three lessons. The lessons con- 
tain vocabularies, material for conversation, and exercises with blank spaces 
to be filled in by the pupils with the proper words. The usual heart-breaking 
array of grammar rules is omitted. But there is abundance of material so 
arranged that the pupils can make their own rules. A few of the most impor- 
tant rules, however, are scattered through the book. Simple connected read- 
ings are begun early. The volume is replete with verses, riddles, songs and 
rhymes, such as any Spanish child would know. After the lessons there are a 
few pages of general rules and grammatical forms, including the irregular 
verbs. 
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The book is evidently intended for young children, of the elementary 
grades or the junior high school. 


1918—Ginn & Co. 9%6c. 


Commercial Spanish 
by Carlos F. McHale, of the National City Bank of New York. 

322 pages. The first part of the book (to page 121) is a reader, consisting of 
fifty short chapters, dealing with commercial subjects, such as “Sistemas 
Monetarias,” “Contabilidad,” etc. At the end of each chapter is an exercise 
containing questions intended to fix the important points in the minds of the 
pupils. The second part (to page 181) is devoted to commercial documents. 
with facsimiles and explanations of their use. Eight pages of commercial 
letters are included in this part. The third part (to page 242) consists of 
chapters dealing with mercantile terminology, abbreviations used in business, 
monetary units, advertisements, and a “Revista de Mercados,” such as one 
might find in a metropolitan journal. The vocabulary covers seventy-one 
pages. At the end of the book there is an eight-page index. 

There are a few pictures and maps of Mexico and Central America, Spain, 
and South America. 
1918—D. C. Heath & Co. $1.00. 


Fabulas y Cuentos 
Edited by Clifford G. Allen of Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Illustrated by Clarence Rowe. 


VIII + 180 pages (136 text, 43 vocabulary). The book is intended for use 
early in the first year. It contains twenty-one fables in prose from the “Libro 
del Ysopo,” published in 1496, sixteen selections from the collection known 
as “Calila y Digna,” four stories from the “Recreo Infantil” published by 
Calleja, two short stories by Armando Palacio Valdés, and one by Leopoldo 
Alas. 

Each selection is accompanied by a set of questions. There are occasional 
footnotes explaining linguistic difficulties, and the vocabulary has been pre- 
pared and arranged to assist the beginner. There are a dozen clever pictures 
scattered through the book. 
1918—World Book Co. 8&8c. 


Spanish Fables in Verse 
Edited by E. C. and J. D. M. Ford. 


XII + 132 pages (87 text, 44 vocabulary). The introduction treats of the 
origin and history of the fable, from the apologues of Bidpay in ancient 
India—the probable source of Asop’s Fables—to the greatest of modern 
fabulists, La Fontaine, and to the fable writers of our own day. A short 
treatise on Spanish prosody completes the introduction. 

The text comprises sixteen fables of Iriarte, eighteen of Samaniego, three 
of Harzenbusch, ten from the pen of the contemporary Chilean, Barros Grez, 
and four by Campoamor. 


1918—D. C. Heath & Co. Gc. 
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El Principe Que Todo Lo Aprendié En Los Libros 

By Jacinto Benavente. 

Edited by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Leland Stanford Junior 

University. 

XVI + 87 pages (44 text, 14 questions and composition exercises, 25 vocabu- 
lary). This play was written for the Children’s Theater in Madrid, and was 
presented at its opening performance in 1909. It is a charming little comedy 
and particularly adapted to school use, with its delightful, romantic atmos- 
phere. It presents an unusually good opportunity to drill on the various 
forms of address, as well as the imperative mode, many examples of which 
are found. 


1918—World Book Co. 52c. 


Tres Comedias 

by Jacinto Benavente. 

Edited by John Van Horne, Ph. D., of the University of Illinois. 
XXXVI + 189 pages (105 text, 23 notes, 59 vocabulary). The three come- 
dies are: “Sin Querer,” in one act; “Ide Pequefias Causas,” in one act; and 
“Los Intereses Creados,” in two acts, with a prologue. 

The book begins with an Advertencia General, announcing the beginning 
of the publication of a series of texts by modern Spanish and Spanish- 
American authors. Each text is to contain an introduction in Spanish by 
Federico de Onis, the general editor of the series. Next comes in English 
an excellent sketch of the life and works of Benaverte. 

Professor de Onis’ short article on Benavente is interesting and supple- 
ments the remarks of Dr. Van Horne. 

1918—D. C. Heath & Co. 72c. 


El Gran Galeoto. Drama en tres actos y en verso, precedido de un dialogo 
en prosa. 
By José Echegaray. 
Edited by Aurelio M. Espinosa of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. 
XXIII + 243 pages (164 text, 30 notes, 45 vocabulary). This edition is a 
revision and enlargement of Professor Espinosa’s edition published in 1903. 
1918—Alfred A. Knopf, 220 West 42d St., New York. $1.00. 


El Si De Las Nijfias 

By Leandro Fernandez de Moratin. 

Edited by Percy Bentley Burnet of the Manual Training High School 

of Kansas City, Mo. 
VI + 175 pages (97 text, 19 notes, 14 exercises, 42 vocabulary). The intro- 
duction is a brief biographical note. The notes, as usual, explain grammati- 
cal difficulties, and in addition many parallel instances are quoted from the 
other works of Moratin, making the notes especially interesting to the stu- 
dent of this Spanish Moliére. 
1918—Henry Holt & Co. 64c. 
MicHaet S. DoNLAN 
HicH ScHoo, or COMMERCE 
Boston, Mass. 
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II. PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


The Modern Language Journal, III, 1, Oct—C. H. Handschin, 4 Test 
for Discovering Types of Learners in Language Study. (How to determine 
whether an individual student belongs to the visual or the auditory type of 
learners.) Marion P. Whitney, National Ideals and the Teaching of Modern 
Languages. (“We need contact with foreign nations, with their ideals and 
their civilizations, more perhaps than any other people. . . . We get a 
much deeper insight into racial and social ideals from literature than from 
any study of history or from books about a country. To read such novels as 
La hermana San Suplicio or Dota Perfecta will give us a far more vivid 
sense of the contact between the life of Spain and that of America than any 
book about Spain can do, even such a brilliant work as Havelock Ellis’ 
The Soul of Spain.”) G. A. Feingold, Measuring the Results of a Modern 
Language Examination. (A_ typical examination paper weighted and 
analyzed.) Carl A. Krause, Literature of Modern Language Methodology 
in America for 1917. (Mr. Krause’s annual bibliography has been of value 
to many of us; we regret that this time his comments contain many slurring 
remarks about the study of Spanish. Having in a previous issue stated that 
no Hispanist can afford to be without a knowledge of German, we can 
now with good grace state the opposite, that no teacher of German can 
thoroughly understand German literature without some knowledge of the 
literature of Spain. When Mr. Krause writes of “the so-called cultural value 
of Spanish,” he needs to be reminded of how much Spanish literature meant 
to Grimmelshausen, Lessing, Herder, the Brothers Grimm, Grillparzer, Tieck, 
and many another great German. No one literature exists as a thing apart. 
These are days when the comparative method is more and more applied. 
We recommend to Mr. Krause a reading of the works of Farinelli, after 
which he can scarcely deny the large debt that Germany, at least, owes to 
Spain. Mr. Krause praises Spanish teachers for their newly awakened 
interest in pedagogics, and thinks that Hispania will be the leader ig 
this field.) 

2, Nov.—A. Lipsky, 4 Few Neglected Platitudes on Modern Language 
Examinations, FE. B. Mersereau, The Positive Element in the Correction 
of Written Work. (We should not mark off mistakes, but give credit for 
what is correct. This produces greater sympathy between teacher and 
student.) R. H. Bonilla reviews M. A. de Vitis’ edition of Zaragiieta. 
A. L. Owen reviews with high praise A. M. Espinosa’s edition of G. Martinez 
Sierra’s Teatro de ensuetio. J. T. Fitz-Gerald, National Aspects of Modern 
Language Teaching in the Present Emergency. (This is an address delivered 
a year ago before the western branch of the Modern Language Section of 
the National Education Association. I like especially the broad attitude 
which Mr. Fitz-Gerald assumes in the following words: “The man, or 
group of men, who tries to make capital of the present enthusiasm for French 
or Spanish, regardless of all other considerations, is very likely to discredit 
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his subject in the long run.” We are all very enthusiastic for Spanish, and 
propaganda for it is legitimate if it does not go beyond proper bounds; but 
we must avoid getting on the nerves of our colleagues who profess other 
subjects. The National Association of University Professors has begun 
to consider the formulation of a code of professional ethics. Among other 
things to be considered is the legitimacy of propaganda. To decide how far 
propaganda may go without violating good taste will be difficult; but there 
will be little dissent from the opinion that it is unethical to disparage subjects 
that rival one’s own.) 


Bulletin of High Points, II, 7, Sept—L. A. Wilkins, The Situation. 
(A discussion of the problems peculiar to the present school year.) (An 
account of the Pittsburgh meeting of the Modern Language Section of the 
National Education Association.) Miguel de Zarraga, The Relations between 
Spain and the Allies. (Copied from the New York Sun.) 


8, Oct.—L. A. Wilkins, /nterest as a Factor in Language Work. (Interest 
depends on “feeling of value,” “memory of value,” and “judgment of value.” 
To interest is the teacher’s chief duty. Practical hints on how interest may 
be aroused. The teacher must appreciate the viewpoint of his students 
toward the language he is teaching. A plea for “multiplicity of sense 
appeal.” ) 

9, Nov.—L. A. Wilkins—Concerning Translation. (Translation should be 
neither over- nor underemphasized. Some teachers who are enthusiastic 
practitioners of oral instruction fail to teach accuracy of translation and a 
thorough knowledge of grammar. The experience of university instructors 
is that students whose training has been exclusively along oral lines are 
unable to untangle an involved sentence in a difficult author. They are wholly 
unable to arrive at an exact appreciation of the author’s meaning. Such 
students are at a disadvantage in advanced courses. Mr. Wilkins, like most 
of us, thinks that the eventual aim is to make translation unnecessary. In 
practice this is rarely attained until the student has enjoyed a period of 
residence abroad.) (We learn with regret that henceforth the Bulletin is 
to be a Bulletin and nothing more. During its existence this little leaflet 
has done much good, and the Philadelphia schools are now starting a similar 
publication. Mr. Wilkins will doubtless continue to publish in other media.) 
(The Department of Education of the City of New York has issued a 
Syllabus for High Schools. It offers a “Syllabus of Minima” for each term 
of work (four years, eight terms) in French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
Teachers in other high schools may gain from this ideas as to the choice 
of text-books and the planning of their courses.) 


The Modern Language Bulletin of Philadelphia. (This is the official 
organ of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Benjamin Reibstein is the editor.) 


I, 1, Sept—E. A. Schnabel, Our Aims. Spanish Pronunciation. (A con: 
densation of a recent paper by L. A. Wilkins.) B. Reibstein, Classroom Helps. 
(How to teach the Spanish Subjunctive.) 
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2, Nov.—G. Wheeler, The Value of an Educational Journal. J. T. 
Chestnut, The Sabbatical Year. (The author thinks that a system which has 
proved its value for university teachers should be extended to the schools.) 
Margaret Hudson, Vocabulary-Building in French. Anna L. Cole, Classroom 
Helps. (A list of good, historical novels in English to illustrate different 
periods of French history. Cannot somebody do the same for Spanish?) 


School and Society, VIII, 204—J. P. Hoskins, Modern Language Instruc- 
tion after the War. (“In the future the demand for instruction in the 
modern languages, by which I mean the French, the German, and the 
Spanish, is bound to be greater than ever before.” This author, too, speaks 
slightingly of Spanish culture. R. S. MacElween, Education for Foreign 
Trade and Shipping in High Schools. (Thinks French should be the first 
language studied, Spanish the second.) 


206—R. M. Ogden, Prospective Changes in Educational Standards and 
Ideals, (Education should not be merely vocational or merely cultural. 
“The citizen of the future should be a cultured vocationalist.”) 

207—F. P. Graves, The Evolution of our Universities. 

208—F. E. Bolton, What Should Constitute the Curriculum of the Junior 
College or Extended High School. (Commissioner Wood of California is 
quoted as favoring Spanish in this course, but he considers literary Spanish 
of doubtful value to these pupils.) 

209—C. H. Handschin, The Proposed National Federation of Modern 
Language Associations. (A plea for modern language teachers to support 
the Modern Language Journal and to avoid splitting up into separate lan- 
guage groups. Professor Handschin says many complimentary things about 
HIsPANIA and its editorial board, all of which we appreciate. “The founda- 
tion of Hispania is a fact of great importance. . . . It will mean much 
to the modern language movement, and thus it is welcomed by all modern 
language teachers. Indeed, in this case, an extra journal is a decided 
additional force.” We should be very sorry to see any of our constituents 
abandon the larger associations to join our special association. We have 
much in common with the other languages. On the other hand, we have 
other matters for discussion which concern ourselves alone and for which 
the Modern Language Journal could not afford the space, nor a general 
meeting of modern language teachers the time. In shaping its programs, 
the Modern Language Association recognizes that there are special group 
interests among its members. The meetings of the special groups are often 
the most interesting features of the whole program. We believe that the 
special organization is good, if it does not assume a secessionist point of view 
and show hostility to similar groups representing other subjects.) 


The School Review, XXVI, 9, Nov.—C. H. Judd, The High School 
Principal. F. M. Life, Practice Teaching for High School Teachers. F. E. 
Spaulding, The Making of a School Budget. 

10, Dec—H. V. Church, The First Day. B. C. Gruenberg, Compulsory 
Education in the American Colonies. 
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The English Journal, VII, 9, Nov—A. H. Upham, College Pageant- 
Making. 


10, Dec.—B. H. Clark, Amateur Play-Producing, Frank Cady, Ameri- 
canization Courses. 


Education, XX XIX, 4, Dec.—L. M. Sens, Some Trends in Business and 
Education. W. H. Young, The Relation of Instruction to Discipline. 


The Elementary School Journal, XIX, 2, Oct—C. H. Judd, Analyzing 
Text-books. (Methods for choosing text-books.) 


Modern Language Teaching, XIV, 5, Oct.—Donald Jones, The Use of 
Experimental Phonetics to the Linguist. (Very interesting X-ray photo- 
graphs illustrating how certain sounds in English are produced.) 


Revue Universitaire, XXVII, 8, Oct—Mme, J. Crouzet-Ben-Aben, Les 
teunes Francaises en Amérique. 


9, Nov—Mme. J. Crouzet-Ben-Aben, Boursiéres frangaises aux Etats-Unis. 


Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, XXXV, 8, 9, 10, 
Aug.-Oct.—H. G. reviews R. Menéndez Pidal’s Antologia de Prosistas 
Castellanos, Madrid, 1917. 

11, Nov.—M. S. Impressions d’université américaine. C, Pitollet, Byron en 
Espagne en 1809. (Based largely upon Churchman’s interesting study.) 


Die Neueren Sprachen, XXVI, 1-2, April-June. (An occasional German 
periodical now slips through.)—Karl Voszler, Uber das V erhdltnis von Sprache 
und Nationalgefiih!. FE. Stengel has an obituary on the late Professor Adolf 
Rambeau, well known in this country. Mr. Stengel has some unkind things 
to say of American universities. 


Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik, XIX, 9, Nov.— 
H. H, Fick, Zur Geschichte des Nationalen Deutschamerikanischen Lehrer- 
bundes. Anon., England und das Studium der modernen Sprachen. (The 
English are attaching equal importance to the practical and the cultural 
aspects of language.) E. Spanhoofd, The Practical Study of Phonetics. 
(Phonetics will be abandoned as unpractical unless studied experimentally, 
like physics. It is well to begin with one’s own language. Three of Sweet’s 
suggestions are quoted with approval.) (An interesting article advocating 
increased study of the modern languages, and among them Spanish, is 
reprinted from the Boston Transcript.) 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


Modern Language Notes, XXXIII, 8, Dec—Erasmo Buceta reviews 
M. Romera Navarro’s El Hispanismo en Norte-América, Madrid, 1917. (An 
excellent review of this interesting work. Mr. Buceta supplies numerous 
bibliographical omissions. As he says, many more might be noted, One 
of the most striking omissions in Mr. Romera Navarro’s book is not touched 
upon; and that is that American Hispanists are judged solely by their pub- 
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lished work. Something more might have been said of the results which men 
like Ford, Pietsch, Marden, Lang, and Rennert have accomplished by their 
graduate instruction. ) 

XXXIV, 1, Jan—A. H. Krappe, The Legend of the Glove. 


The Romanic Review, IX, 3, July-Sept—Katherine W. Parmelee, The 
Flag of Portugal in History and Legend. E. H. Tuttle, Hispanic Notes, 
camisa: cereza. S. G. Morley reviews R. Menéndez Pidal’s Roncesvalles, 
Rev. de Fil. Esp., 1V, 105-204. (An able discussion of the matters treated 
in this article.) 


The Modern Language Review, XIII, 4, Oct—H. A. Rennert, Lope de 
V’ega’s Comedias, ‘Los Pleitos de Ingalaterra’ and ‘La corona de Hungria.’ 
(The second, one of the last Lope wrote, is a re-working of the first, one of 
his earliest productions. ) 


Modern Philology, XVI, 7, Nov.—G. T. Northup reviews Louis How’s 
The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes and His Fortunes and Adversities, New 
York, 1917, and S. I, Millard Rosenberg’s edition of Ivlian de Armendariz’s 
Las Burlas Veras, Philadelphia, 1917. 


Revue Hispanique, XLIII, 103. (This is in large part a Quevedo num- 
ber.) —J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, La vida del Buscén, (Evidence that the Buscon 
was written after 1605.) R. D. Pérez, Divagaciones de un moderno acerca 
de un claésico. N. Alonso Cortés, Sobre el Buscén. V. Garcia Calderén, De! 
Buscén. H. Peseux-Richard, A propos du Buscén, (Many excellent generali- 
zations about the Picaresque Novel.) Ditto, Une traduction italienne du 
Buscon. (A very searching review of Giannini’s Vita del Pitocco.) A. Gémez 
Restrepo, La literatura colombiana. (The various histories of South American 
literatures appearing from time to time in this journal would be far more 
serviceable if provided with indices.) Gonzalo Zalumbide, José Enrique 
Rodé, (A very extensive study, almost a book in itself.) 


Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, V, 24, Oct.—Miguel de Toro y 
Gisbert, gConocemos el texto verdadero de las comedias de Calderén? (A 
very interesting and important bibliographical study which no student of 
Calderén can afford to neglect.) N. Alonso Cortés, E/ teatro de Valladolid. 
F. Rodriguez Marin, Nuevos datos para las biografias de algunos escritores 
espatioles de los siglos XVI y XVII, ctd. (Among other interesting things, 
a letter by Antonio de Herrera, complaining of the inaccuracy of Lope de 
Vega’s Dragontea in matters of history. Lope first sought to publish the 
work in Seville; but, opposition developing, published it in Valencia.) José 
Alemany, D. la derivacién y composicién de las palabras en la lengua 
castellana. Jenaro Alenda, Catdlogo de autos sacramentales, ctd. Lucas de 
Torre, Varias poesias de Juan Timoneda, (Five inedited poems of no 
literary value, but interesting from the point of view of literary history.) 
E. Cotarelo, Lexicologia, Viar. 


Revista de Archivos, etc., XXII, July-Aug.—Cristobal Espejo, La renta 
de salinas hasta la muerte de Felipe II, ctd. E. Sanchez-Arjona, Relactén 
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de las personas que pasaron a esta Nueva Espana y se hallaron en el descubri- 
miento, toma y conquista della, etc., ctd. V.C. A. reviews Juan de Timoneda, 
El sobremesa y alivio de caminantes, Madrid, 1917, Imprenta Alemana. V.C. A. 
reviews J. Zurita Nieto, Apuntes documentados sobre el aiio de la muerte del 
conde don Pedro Asstires, y acerca de su sepultura, epitafio y aniversario 
en la S. I. M. de Valladolid, Valladolid, 1918. (Well documented, according 
to the reviewer. Interesting to students of balladry and legends.) 


Bulleti de Dialectologia Catalana, V, Jan.-Dec., 1917—A Griera, El 
dialecto baledric. M. de Montoliu, Notes sobre els sufixos -étum, -éllum en 
la toponimia catalana. P. Barnils, De l’accent en el rossellonés. A. G., 
Talla, guard, vigata, vigatana. A. Griera, L’article en catala i la Illengua 
literaria. A review of La Versione catalana della Inchiesta del San Greal 
secondo il codice dell’ Ambrosiana di Milano I, 79 sup., publicata da 
V. Crescini e Venanzio Todesco, Barcelona, 1917. 


Giornale Storico, LX XXII, 216—Vittorio Cian, Jn Cammino . . . (An 
obituary of the late Egidio Gorra, whose labors in the Hispanic field are 
well known to our readers.) 


The Hispanic American Historical Review, |, 3, Aug—W. S. Robertson, 
The Recognition of the Hispanic American Nations by the United States. 
(A detailed and scholarly investigation.) W. R. Shepherd, Bolivar and the 
United States. (Bolivar’s correspondence proves that he was not the Yankee- 
phobe that some Spanish-Americans now allege.) J. A. Robertson, Spanish 
Correspondence Concerning the American Revolution. Frances G. Daven- 
port reviews C. H. Haring’s Trade and Navigation between Spain and the 
Indies in the Time of the Hapsburgs, Cambridge, 1918, and Gervasio de 
Artifano y de Galdacano’s Historia del comercio con las Indias durante 
cl Dominio de las Austrias, Barcelona, 1917. T. M. Marshall reviews 
I. J. Cox’s The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813: A Study in American 
Diplomacy, Baltimore, 1918. A Description of Certain Legajos in the Archivo 
General de Indias, Part II, concluded. 

4, Nov.—W. L. Schurz, Mexico, Peru, and the Manila Galleon. Ethel M. 
Campton and Laura F. Ullrick, Administration of José Ballivian in Bolivia. 
P. A. Means, Race and Society in the Andean Countries. Mary W. Williams, 
Letters of E. George Squire to John M. Clayton, 1849-1850. C. E. Chapman 
reviews R. B. Merriman’s The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World 
and in the New, New York, 1918. W.R. Manning reviews D. G. Munro’s The 
Five Republics of Central America: Their Political and Economic Develop- 
ment and Their Relations with the United States, New York, 1918. Mary W. 
Williams reviews Otto Schoenrich’s Santo Domingo: A Country with a 
Future, New York, 1918. (In the Notes and Comment, Professor Espinosa’s 
article on “The Term Latin America” is summarized with approval. On 
page 497 there is a brief account of HisPaNnta.) 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXII, 2, Oct—H. Daven- 
port and J. K. Wells, The First Europeans in Texas, 1528-1836, I. (An 
interesting account of the adventures of Alvar Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca, with 
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attempted identification of the localities described in his Naufragios.) 
E. C. Barber, Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, 
1828-1832, IV. C. H, Cunningham reviews R. B. Merriman’s The Rise of 
the Spanish Empire, New York, 1918. 


The English Historical Review, XX XIII, 132, Oct—F. A. Kirkpatrick 
reviews C. H. Haring’s Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies 
in the Time of the Hapsburgs, Cambridge, 1918. 


The American Journal of International Law, XII, 3, July—W. R. 
Manning reviews F. J. Urrutia’s Los Estados Unidos de América y las 
Reptblicas hispanoamericanas de 1810 a 1830, Bogota, 1917. 


Man, XVIII, 8, Aug.—R. C. E. Long, Central American Chronology. The 
Maya and Christian. 

10, Oct—Archaeology in Mexico. 

La Reforma Social, X, 1, Jan—Jacinto Lopez, Los despotismos d 
América y la guerra. O. F., Los Estados Unidos y México. Stefan Moxon, 
Reconstruccién en Espata. P. Mendoza Guerra, Reminiscencias histoéricas 
de Cuba, 

2, Feb.—Orestes Ferrara, La reforma constitucional de Cuba. 


The Geographical Review, Nov.—Theodoor de Booy, An Exploration 
of the Sierra de Perijé, Venezuela. M. H. Saville, The Discovery of Yucatan 
in 1517 by Hernandez de Cordoba. 


POPULAR JOURNALS 


Poetry, XIII, 4, Jan—Alice Corbin, Red Earth: Muy vieja Mexicana 
On the Acequia Madre, El Rito de Santa Fe. 


The Bookman, Dec.—Carolina Marcial Dorado, The Child in the World. 
Spain. (An account of Spanish juvenile literature.) 


The Contemporary Review, 634, Oct.—S. de Madariaga, Spain’s Home IVar. 

Poet Lore, Autumn Number—Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, The King 
the Greatest Alcalde. Translated by J. G. Underhill, 

The North American Review, CCIX, 1, Jan —William Gates, Mexico 
Today. 

The Yale Review, Jan—Marjorie Barstow, Sketches of Carranza’s 
Mexico. 


Revue des Nations Latines, III, 12, Oct. 16—C. Pitollet, Les collabora- 
teurs du Kaiser en Espagne. (How the press was bribed.) 


La Lectura, XVIII, 213, Sept—(Interesting Reviews of Blasco Ibafiez’s 
Mare Nostrum and Ramon Jaén’s Spanish translation of A. F. Jaccaci’s On 
the Trail of Don Quijote.) 

214, Oct—M. Romera Navarro, La prensa norteamericana y la liga de 
naciones. Mr. Ramon Jaén’s Guia espiritual de Espatia. Toledo, la ciudad 
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Cuba Contemporanea, XVIII, 3, Nov—Max Henriquez Urefia, Rubén 
Dario, 
4, Dec.—Mario e Pereira, La contribucion de Cuba. 


Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, July—Anon., Valparaiso: The 
Great South Pacific Emporium, Anon., Copper in the Americas. E. Albes, 
Quinoa, a South American Cereal. Anon., Rubber Cultivation in Brazil. 

Aug.—Anon., Official and Social Courtesies to Latin American Visitors. 
W. A. Reid, Rosario, Argentina’s Second City. W.H. Ford, The Pan-Pacific 
Union. W. A, Reid, Iron in the Americas. 

Sept—aAnon., Independence Days Celebrated in the Americas in Sep- 
tember. F. A. Means, A Glimpse of Northern Peru. Anon., The Pineapple 
in the Americas. J. D. Fitzgerald, /mportance of Spanish to the American 
Citizen. (A reprinting of the B, H. Sanborn leaflet with which many of 
us are familiar.) Anon., Boy Scouts or “Jévenes Exploradores” of Cuba. 
The late Bishop C. W. Currier reviews A. Coester’s The Literary History 
of Spanish America, New York, 1916. 


The Pan-American Magazine, XX VII, 1, May—T. M. Hernandez Fed- 
eration of Latin American Students. (Everyone who is interested in South 
American poetry should consult the department of Pan-American Poetry 
which appears monthly in this journal. There are also Spanish versions of 
poets of the United States.) 

2, June—L. E. Elliott, 4 Page of Brazilian History—The Caundos Cam 
paign, Anon., A Great South American Newspaper. (The Mercurio of 
Chile.) 

3, July—Anon., Public Instruction in Latin America. 

4, Aug—F. Provost, The Nitrate Situation in Chile. (Explains the 
reasons for the present tension between Chile and Peru.) 

5, Sept.—L. E. Elliott, South America and German Commerce. W. W. 
Rasor, A Visit to Asuncién, (Other articles on Paraguay in this number.) 

XXVIII, 2, Dec —Agricultural Possibilities in Chile. L. E. Elliott, Cen- 
tral American Economics and Finance. 


Inter-America, |], 2, Dec —M. Avilés, Contrasts and Tendencies in Latin 
America. Anon., Costa Rica and the War: I, Democracy against Barbarism. 
Il, The Next War. G. Zaldumbide, A Peruvian Author Who Died for 
France. (José Garcia Calderén.) S. Eichelbaum, The Oldest Daily of 
South America, (El Mercurio of Chile.) R. Montoro, Popular Education 
M. Sibelius, The Beginnings of Argentine Painting. R, Palma, The Christ in 
Agony. (From this author’s Tradiciones peruanas.) M. A. Diaz, How 
Long? (A Pverto Rican reaction toward the war.) C. O. Bunge, The 
Evolution of Rights and Politics. Ricardo Rojas, Carlos Guido y Spano. 
C. Ledgard, Peruvian Economic Organization. 

Georce T. Nortaur 
University oF CHICAGO 
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SON VOCES CASTELLANAS 
Setior Editor de Hispania; 

En el interesante articulo, Some /inpressions of South America, que en el 
ultimo numero de Hispania publica el Dr. Coester, se han deslizado, segura- 
mente por descuido, algunos ejemplos de chilenismos (piso, escritorio, papas, 
etc.) los evales son voces de puro abolengo castellano y de corriente uso 
hoy dia. 

Llamo la atencién sobre esto de un modo no privado pensando en cl 
interés de los lectores de la revista. 
E. Buceta 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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